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« « « A Greeting To 1931 » » » 


I will start anew this morning with a higher, fairer creed; 


I will cease to stand complaining of my ruthless neighbor's 
greed; 

I will cease to sit repining while my duty’s call is clear; 

I will waste no moment whining, and my heart shall know 
no fear; 

I will look sometimes about me for the things that merit 
praise ; 

I will search for hidden beauties that elude the grumbler’s 
gaze. 

I will try to find contentment in the paths that I must tread; 

I will cease to have resentment when another moves ahead. 


I will not be swayed by envy when my rival’s strength is 
shown; 


I will not deny his merit, but I’ll strive to prove my own; 
I will try to see the beauty spread before me, rain or shine; 


I will cease to preach your duty, and be more concerned 
with mine. 
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While the United States has only 6.2% of the World’s population, it 
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IFE INSURANCE 


68 Million Policyholders in this country 
carry over 108 Billions of life insurance 


has 70% of the World’s total life insurance. 


There are more 
Owners of 

Life insurance 
Than there are 
Owners of either 


Real Estate 
Bonds 

Stocks 

Building and Loan 


Savings Accounts 


A life insurance policy gives you a diversified investment that is guar- 
anteed; it represents your equity in all of the assets of the Company. 


OWN MORE LIFE INSURANCE 


For information, write 0 see 


C. S. Curtiss, 6302—22nd Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 

O. F. Duecker, 300 First Wis. Nat. Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gierhart Ins. Agency, Argyle, Wis. 

James T. Gormican, Box 155, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

A. D. Hermes, 1840 Erie St., Racine, Wis. 

F. L. Lundin, 404 Northern Bldg., Green Bay, Wis. 

J. W. Messerschmidt, Marshfield, Wis. 
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. A. Morse, Hollandale, Wis. 


H. R. Noer, 302 Tenney Bldg., Madison, Wis. 


C. R. Pierson, 3704—5th Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
H. F. Pleuss, 1012 S. 12th St., Manitowoc, Wis. 
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. C. Severson, 302 Tenney Bldg., Madison, Wis. 
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Happy New Year 


to some of us it was, as one teacher put it, “a tough year.” 
All of us are looking forward with anticipation to 1931. 

It was a strenuous year professionally and although there were many times 
when individuals questioned their ability to stand up under the strain and stress of 
new school demands upon their mental and physical resources, on the whole it 
added to our supply of optimism and it increased our faith in the future of edu- 
cation. 

During the past twenty-five years there have been many changes, a veritable 
revolution in educational objectives, techniques, and procedures. And each one has 
been accompanied by greater demands upon the teacher, although each one also has 
created greater opportunity for the teacher’s usefulness in the community. 

Not the least among those things which stimulate courage, strengthen faith, 
and create optimism are the increasing professional mindedness, the serious sen- 
sibleness, and the eager earnestness with which teachers are meeting the demands 
and accepting the new opportunities for greater service. 

The nature of modern community conditions has transferred to the school an 
ever increasing number of responsibilities which formerly rested in the home. Then 
the spirit of the home was carried into the school; now the spirit of the school is 
carried into the home. 

And while the school has taken on added duties in the development of the so- 
cial child, it has made great professional strides. Formerly readin’, writin’, and 
‘rithmetic constituted the universal prescription for learning. They were pre- 
scribed generously without fear or favor. Then we were teachers of readin’, writin’, 
and ’rithmetic; now we are teachers of children. Just as the modern physician has 
transferred his effort from the treating of disease to the curing of individuals, so 
we teach children, prescribing for them readin’, writin’, and ’rithmetic and a dozen 
or more other subjects which we believe contribute to the development of good 
citizenship in accordance with the needs of the patient. 

Wonderful school buildings with nicely balanced heating, lighting, and venti- 
lating have replaced the log hut, and the later but none the more modern frame 
structure with its round oak stove, poor ventilation, and cross lighting. The old 
school room with its desks and chairs and roughly hewn shelves for the limited 
library has given way to the more modern schoolroom with hygienic furniture 
and complete library, and these have been supplemented with science and cooking 
laboratories, shops, open-air rooms for anaemic children, special rooms for crippled 
children, and class rooms where the deaf and other handicapped children may learn 
and enjoy and appreciate the things which mean so much to the normal indi- 
vidual in possession of all his physical and mental qualities. 

The “boarding round” teacher with all his virtues and accomplishments has 
been replaced by a new type of teacher with training that is deep, broad, and va- 
ried, who has brought a new vision of duty, new methods of procedure, and new 
ideals of service to their schools. 

We may be proud of our achievement, but we may not rest on laurels won. 
There is still much to be desired. There are problems ahead. May we face them 
with courage based on achievement and optimism born of faith in the American 
School System and the boys and girls whom it serves. 


Happy New Year! 


NY iio some o thirty has passed into history. Some of us regret its passing, but 
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“Character is your most valuable collateral.’—Sol 
Levitan 
ee 


HEN the Delegate Assembly of the 

W. T. A. adopted a resolution at its 1930 
Milwaukee meeting, authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a committee ‘‘to study, analyze, and 
organize the Wisconsin Teachers Association 
Credit Union,” it took a forward step of great 
importance to teachers. 

Everyone who has experienced, knows that 
one with financial worries is not able to give 
his best to his job. It is a fact too, that even the 
most cautious and careful find themselves oc- 
casionally in need of financial assistance. The 
business man with well established credit turns 
to his banker. He sees no humiliation in being 
compelled to borrow temporarily. But the prob- 
lem of the teacher is different. Borrowing is a 

; new business to him. He is timid 
Loaning to apout asking the community 
Ourselves bank or friends in the commu- 
nity for a loan lest it may react sometime to 
his disadvantage. He doesn’t want his commu- 
nity to know about his financial difficulties, or 
perhaps his request might not be approved be- 
cause his assets are not sufficiently tangible, or 
because he has not established a credit. The 
problem is the same for hundreds of others 
outside the teaching profession. 

Taking advantage of the situation, so-called 
small loan organizations have sprung up 
throughout the country. They are authorized 
by state law in many states. A loan is easily 
made. The penalty is a high rate of interest. 
Teachers are good prospects because as a group, 
their credit is good. 

Through a teachers’ credit union teachers will 
be fully protected against high rates. It will 
permit them to borrow small amounts at rea- 
sonable rates; to liquidate their indebtedness 
on a reasonable basis; and to solve their finan- 
cial difficulties with no embarrassment to them- 
selves and at a minimum sacrifice of money. It 
will also provide good returns to investors of 
small amounts. 

The credit union is not a new thing in Wis- 
consin. There are more than a dozen now exist- 
ing among various groups in the state. Neither 
is it an untried experiment among teachers. 
Detroit, Kansas City, El Paso, Spokane, Battle 
Creek, and other groups of teachers have found 
it a source of great convenience. 

Information and material about the opera- 
tion and success of these organizations is being 
collected by the W. T. A. office. President Mc- 
Carthy will announce the personnel of the com- 
mittee early this month. The committee will be 
called together and steps will be taken to do 
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for Wisconsin teachers what other groups of 
people in Wisconsin and what other groups of 
teachers elsewhere have done with profit for 
themselves. 

e .°e 


“It is the stick that makes the stamp worth move 
than it costs.” 


HEN the writer was a student in a rural 

school in Southeastern Wisconsin, he read 
in his Civics book about the state officers and, 
if memory does not fail, he was compelled to 
memorize a few facts such as the length of the 
term of office and a few of the duties of each. 
He doesn’t remember very much of the lessons 
themselves, but he is sure there were lessons 
because he has very definite memories of having 
been compelled to “stay after school” with the 
Blue Book as his companion. 

He does remember very distinctly 
that in the neighborhood there 
lived an assemblyman with whom 
he had the privilege of conferring frequently. 
From him he learned something about the of- 
ficers themselves, and their duties and func- 
tions. 

In this issue of the JOURNAL appears a list 
of the newly elected and newly inaugurated 
state officers and members of the Assembly and 
Senate, with somewhat of a detailed report of 
the inaugural ceremonies. The story may well 
be the basis for a lesson or several lessons in 
practical Civics. Why were the Governor and 
other state officers inaugurated on Monday, 
January 5? Who are the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court? When will the next inauguration 
of state officers be held? What are the coordi- 
nate branches of the Legislature? Who is your 
Senator? Your assemblyman? Where do they 
live? What are their duties? These and other 
questions may serve as a basis for many inter- 
esting lessons in government. 


Practical 
Civics 


The Legislature will be in session probably 
for the next six months. Each week will bring 
something new of interest and concern to the 
general public. There will be ample first hand 
material for Civics lessons for every day in the 
week for at least the rest of this school year. 
The W. T. A. will help teachers to keep in- 
formed about what is going on in the legisla- 
ture through the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and 
through legislative bulletins which will be is- 
sued from time to time. Your name and ad- 
dress will be placed on our bulletin mailing 
list upon request from you. 

Failure to take advantage of ‘time interest’’ 
will be failure to take advantage of a great op- 
portunity to teach Civics in a practical way. 
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State Officers Inaugurated January 5 » » » 


January 5th marked another important civic 


event in the history of our state government, 
when the following officers were installed: 
Philip F. La Follette, governor; Henry A. Hu- 
ber, lieutenant governor; Theodore Dammann, 
secretary of state; Solomon Levitan, state treas- 
urer; and John W’. Reynolds, attorney general. 





Many teachers have taken occasion to use the 
maugural ceremonies as a_ basis for civics 
lessons. 


N ACCORDANCE with constitutional pro- 
vision, the state officers, whose photographs 
appear herewith and who were elected last 


November, were formally inaugurated at the 





State — promptly at twelve o'clock noon 
on Monday, January 5, 1931. 

The ceremonies were invested with the full 
solemnity and dignity appropriate to the occa- 
sion. Promptly at 11:30 A. M. the newly 
elected officers and the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, each with an escort, marched from the 





executive offices to the platform just south of 
the rotunda in our beautiful state capitol build- 
ing. During the procession the Westby mu- 
nicipal band played the “Stars and Stripes.” 
There was a vocal number, a prayer, another 


vocal number, and an address by Mr. Justice 


Marvin B. Rosenberry of the Supreme Court, 


who administered the “Oath of Office” to each 
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officer, after which came “America” and the 
benediction. The officers and their escorts 
marched to the executive chambers to the tune 
of “On Wisconsin” which was played by the 
105th Cavalry band. 


In the afternoon from two to four o'clock, 
the officers received the public in their respec- 
tive offices. In addition to receptions in the of- 
fices of the five constitutional officers inaugu- 
rated two hours before, there was a reception in 
the office of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion by Mr. John Callahan, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Mr. Callahan having 
been elected last spring for a term of four 
years was not included among the officers in- 
augurated on January 5. 


State Legislature to Convene 
“AT TWELVE o'clock noon on the second 


Wednesday of January in each odd num- 
bered year,” the date this year being January 14, 
the state legislature will convene in the capitol 
at Madison. A speaker and other officers will be 
elected in the Assembly and a president and 
other officers in the Senate. Both “‘houses’’ will 
organize — for the early introduction 
of “bills’ regular legislative business. 

There are one hundred assemblymen and 
thirty-three senators. Each assemblyman and 
senator is elected from a district. The represen- 
tation is according to population. In some cases 
a single assemblyman represents one or more 
counties, while in other cases there are several 
assemblymen from one county, as in Milwaukee 
County. 

In most cases there is more than one county 
in a senatorial district, while in some cases 
there is more than one senator from a single 
county. The senatorial districts are numbered. 
All of the members of the Assembly were 
elected last fall, while half of the senators were 
elected at that time and the other half are so- 
called “‘hold-over’’ senators. We are herewith 
listing the Assemblymen and Senators and the 
county or counties which they represent. 


Members of the Senate 
District 


1. (Door, Kewaunee, and Manitowoc) 
man, Denmark. 

. (Oconto and Brown)—Elmer S. Hall, 

3. (8th, 11th, 14th, and 24th Wards of City of 
waukee)—Walter Polakowski, Milwaukee. 

4. (13th, 21st, 18th, and 25th Wards of City of Mil- 
waukee, Town of Milwaukee, and Villages otf 
Shorewood, Whitefish Bay and Fox Point)—OQOs- 
car H. Morris, Milwaukee i 

5. (15th, 19th, 20th, and 22nd Wards of City of Mil- 
waukee)—Bernhard Gettelman, Milwaukee. 

6. (6th, 7th, 9th, and 10th Wards of City of Milwau- 
kee) Thomas M. Duncan, Milwaukee. 


-John E. Cash- 


» 


Gesee me? ' 
1 
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7. (Sth, 12th, 17th Wards of Cities of Cudahy and 
x ilwaukee, and Towns of Lake and Oak 
Creek)—Leonard C. Fons, Milwaukee. 

8. (16th and 23rd Wards, Cities of West Allis and 

Wauwatosa, Village of West Milwaukee, and 

Towns of Franklin, Greenfield, Granville, and 

Wauwatosa)—H. ” Daggett, Milwaukee. 

2nd, 3rd and 4th Wards of City of Milwau- 
kee)—Irving P. Mehigan, Milwaukee. 

Croix, Pierce, Pepin, and Buffalo Counties)— 

Walter H. Hunc, River Falls. 

11. (Burnett, Washburn, Douglas, and Bayfield Coun- 
ties)—Philip Nelson, Maple. 

12. (Sawyer, Rusk, Price, Ashland, Iron, and Vilas 
Counties )—J. Ls Carroll, Glidden. 

13. (Dodge and Washington Counties) —Eugene A. Clif- 
ford, Juneau. 

14. (Shawano and Outagamie Counties)—Anton M. Mil- 
ler, Kaukauna. 


9. (1st, 


10. (Sc. 


15. (Rock County)—George W. Blanchard, Edgerton. 

16. (Grant, Crawford, and Vernon Counties) —E. 
Roethe, Fennimore. 

7. (lowa, La Fayette, and Green Counties) —William 
Olsen, Monroe. 

18. (Waushara, Green Lake, and Fond du Lac Coun- 
ties)—L. J. Fellenz, Fond du Lac. 


19. (Winnebago and Calumet 
‘hice, Winneconne. 

20. (Sheboygan and Ozaukee 
Boldt, Sheboygan Falls. 


Counties)—Merritt F. 


Counties)—-Herman_ E. 


21. (Racine County)—Walrer S. Goodland, Racine. 

»2. (Walworth and Kenosha Counties)—Conrad Shearer, 
Kenosha. 

3. (Portage and Waupaca Counties)—-Herman J. Sever 
son, Iola. 

24. (Taylor, Clark and Wood Counties)—Walter J. 


Rush, Neillsville. 
25. (Lincoln and Marathon Counties)—Orto Mueller, 
Wausau. 


Madison. 
Counties) —Fred 


26. (Dane County)—Glenn D. Roberts, 
27. (Richland, Sauk, and Columbia 


Zantow, Sauk City. 

28. (Chippewa and Eau Claire Counties)—Peter J. 
Smith, Eau Claire. 

29. (Polk, Barron, and Dunn Counties)—John A. And 


erson, Barron. 
30. (Oneida, Forest, Florence, Marinette, and Langlade 
Counties)—James A. Barker, Antigo. 
Juneau, Adams, and Marquette Counties)— 


31. (Monroe, 
©. s 


. S. Loomis, Mauston. 
32 Naa yas pe Jackson, and La Crosse Counties) 
¥.°S. 


Keppel, Holmen. 
33. (Je scae and Waukesha Counties)—-William H. Ed 
wards, Sussex. 
e* 
Members of the Assembiy 
District Name 

Adams and Marquette- -_K. J. Callahan, Montello 
Ashland- oS aeee ___.B. J. Gehrman, Mellen 
Burtonecs cle ck es On hables cae Beggs, Rice Lake 
Bapheld: =. 22.2 oR Oh eee cAG Nixon, Washburn 
Brown: 


-Harold C. Malchow, Green Bay 


1. City of Green Bay- 
_-Gustav J. Zittlow, Lawrence 


>. Rest of County-- 


Buffalo and Pepin cosh anno cae ae a arene Arthur A. Hite, Alma 
Burnett and Washburn- _.James H. Jensen, Grantsburg 
(OC I] Sei Sse Raves Se ee Jerome Fox, Chilton 
Chippewa- " __I. E. Rasmus, Chippewa Falls 
Clark... os : Jere Schmittfranz, Thorp 
Columbia snicieihincoiemai e Rowlands, ‘Cambria 
CTOWEOCE ao eek econe wl os "pater Prairie du Chien 
Dane: 

1. C. and T. Madison__.._Harold M. Groves, Madison 

eee ran a aee Penenr* ‘ rer C. Hanson, Deerfield 

Re: ag “Albert J. Baker, Mount Horeb 
Dodge: 

aes aie : _......-Frank Panzer, Oakfield 

ic. tniehoa _............-.-Ira Burtiss, Beaver Dam 
DOOfsc case Wee nnuncwscnawetne Oe. ON, StQreeon Day 
Douglas: 


1. 3rd, 4th, Sth, 6th, 7th Wards, Superior___.---- 


eae _Mrs. Agnes Charbonneau, Superior 
2. Rest of County- _..---Joseph Westlund, Superior 
Dund......; sc ; _..---J. D. Millar, Menomonie 
Eau Claire_- ‘ ; = G. E. Ingram, Eau Claire 
Fond du Lac: 
1. T. of Empire, Calumet, Fond du Lac, Tay- 


and Fond 3 LSC OiWscccccccennn 
-----C. W. Mauthe, Fond du Lac 


cheedah, 


Rest of County__- a ii A. Wrucke, Campbellsport 
Forest, Florence, Oneida--- se | Gwidt, Rhinelander 
Grant: 

Platteville 


Dy nti ae ee eee _.Harry E. Stephens, 


-_-Hugh A. Harper, Lancaster 
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Green E. J. Hoesly, New Glarus 
Green Lake, eieceemems 9, M. O'Connor, Hancock 
NON Dias so sessticsin ahs ietriaectatinenie John S. Jackson, Mineral owas 
pe EERE gS John Benson, Eagle River 
0 ES EAS S W. F. Dettinger, Hixton 
DT | ee aa ae arene: Don V. Smith, Lake Mills 
pe eS eae aS Ben Tremain, Hustler 
Kenosha 

is wee ~-Lewis W. Powell, Kenosha 
9 oe) Secescwcnennncen nan ennnen August J. Piper, Kenosha 
Kewaunee_ S el F Blahnik, Kewaunee 
La Crosse: 

| ES eee ee oe John Mulder, La Crosse 

Sige ee PAIR ee mines a OMENS William F. Miller, West Salem 
SS Ss. Penniston, Argyle 
DE OE EE SERS TASES John Fronek, Antigo 
IAMS Ose css main cpehnc es ean aanemiemeontg nied Leo Gesicki, Merrill 


Manitowoc : 
Pe eee ac eaeee sees John Lorfeld, Cleveland 
ames David Sigman, Two Rivers 





Marathon: 


) pe eee ne Ben Lang, Marshfield, R. F. D. 4 
AF staat hase te a cts arioacesenaieisohates wan Henry Ellenbecker, Wausau 
ARINC ae tana esas oe C. A. Budlong, "Marinette 
Milwaukee : 
1. 1st and 3rd Wards.-Cornelius T. Young, Milwaukee 
2. 2nd and 4th Wards _____- Michael Laffey, Milwaukee 
5. 2d WARS cece ec nce George Hampel, Milwaukee 
ae hj: oe Emil Meyer, Milwaukee 
5. Sth and 12th Wards_---__- John Ermene, Milwaukee 
Ca! Sy: eee Ben Rubin, Milwaukee 
yey) ah: See Philip Wenz, Milwaukee 
8. 8th and 14th Wards___- Ben C. Wic nski, Milwaukee 
9. 9th and 10th Wards___--__- Otto Kehrein, Milwaukee 


10. 16th and 23rd Wards__-_John W. Eber, Milwaukee 
11. 11th and 24th Wards_---George L. Tews, Milwaukee 


12. 22nd Wertd........ Charles F. Westfahl, Milwaukee 
15. Ines "watt Walter P. Kuptz, Milwaukee 
14. 17ch Ward............. Marshall H. Reckard, Milwaukee 


15. 15th and 19th Wards._.__-Theodore Engel, Milwaukee 
16. T. of Granville, T. and City of Wauwatosa___ 
estaba te iain areas Charles B. Perry, Milwaukee 
17. T. Lake and Oak Creek C. Cudahy and South 
Milwaukee__-_John W. Grobschmidt, Milwaukee 
18. 18th Ward, T. Milwaukee, V. Whitefish Bay, 


Shorewood and Fox Point----.-....-_--____ 
ALES EET Res Milton T. Murray, Milwaukee 
f 


19. C. West Allis, V. West Milwaukee and ° 
Greenfield___..-______ Allen J. Busby. Milwaukee 
20. 200 Wasser Edward H. Kiefer, Milwaukee 
MOOG OB gi caldisicasdaceidacantiainiels Earl D. Hall, Tunnel City 
REL AE TEP, OTR E EE Carl Schoenebeck, Lena 


Outagamie: 
| TATRA Ane oe oor Oscar J. Schmiege, Appleton 
William Bay, Kaukauna 





2 CP ee RAMEN R84 8 John L. Long, Thiensville 
PRONG Ciraiiesist sein cceysestcc tasennantarergeedes William Kay, River Falls 
Polk__- Secuitaiabcanasoancbtlce _Marius Dueholm, Luck 
Saree John T. Rounch, Stevens Point 
We ca sessesige e S. Shauger, Ogema 
Racine: 
1. 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 6th, 10th, 11th, 13th and 14th 
Wards... __----John L. Sieb, Racine 
2. 4th, Sth, 7th, ~ 8th, “12th and 15th Wards_-_--- 
aie ae sotinaeaban nites E. F. Hilker, Racine 
3, Rest of County_ lnisnig ceareiadacetiebe -John H. Kamper, Racine 
po” SE eee ..-....--Ray Lawton, Viola 
as te 


Stanley W. Slagg, Edgerton 


2. sid eesti a Erastus G. Smith, Beloit 
og: RIE SA WYGE  ccicicienncictecenenmute We Cees Ladysmith 
[PS ER ae H. A. Aune, Baldwin 
Seuk iid eae iesiomliiin hkl eas hecminaieicadd -Robert J. Kellar, Sauk City 
Shawano_--.----------------------Paul Fuhrman, Bowler 
a 
na Ae 
Rest of County_. 4 Frederick W. Krez, Plymouth 
DT «ee eedlinsnee ae es “TS Gomoet. Medford 
ye | es ‘Frank A. Kellman, Galesville 
Co a Dedrick M. Langve, Westby 
Walworth_._._...._...__._-_.._._Daniel E. La Bar, Delavan 
Washington_____________-___Joseph J. Huber, West Bend 
bia agpanne 
sbsiehictssadteeitmeosaciniesaa _..Evan G. Davies, Waukesha 
2: OED --William H. Steele, Pewaukee 
RO Riincicnanitin nace Daniel F. Burnham, Waupaca 
Winnebago: 
1. City of Oshkosh___----- William A. Meyer, Oshkosh 
2. Rest of County_--------------Nels Larson, Neenah 
Wood..............................._._ Peer Ebbe, Manbadia 





Drastic Changes Proposed By Interim Committee » » » 


Recognizing the importance of the Interim 
Committee report on education now being sub- 
mitted to the legislature, the JOURNAL is pub- 
lishing this first partial report recently released. 
The report will be given out piece-meal, and 
therefore this is only the first of a series of arti- 
cles on n the findings | of the committee. 














PARTIAL preliminary report of the leg- 
islative interim committee on education 
proposes drastic changes in the organi- 

zation of the administrative machinery of the 
educational system of Wisconsin. It recom- 
mends the merging of all state educational 
boards into a central state board of education 
composed of 15 regents who shall assume con- 
trol of all state educational institutions and the 
entire state educational program. 

The bill being drafted for submission to the 
legislature will provide that the proposed com- 
mittee of 15 be appointed by the governor for 
six-year terms, pe that the members be em- 
powered to appoint a commissioner of educa- 
tion, whose tenure of office and salary they 
shall set. The commissioner, in turn, would su- 
pervise all of the educational activities of the 
state. 


By concentration of administrative powers 
the following offices, boards and departments 
would be abolished: State superintendent of 
schools, board of university regents, board of 
normal school regents, board of vocational edu- 
cation, free library commission, the groups 
now supervising the historical library, the 
school of mines, and Stout Institute. Similarly, 
the central body would supervise the state 
schools for the blind and deaf, now operated 
under the direction of the state board of con- 
trol. Under the proposed plan assistant com- 
missioners would represent these various insti- 
tutions before the central board. 

The committee enumerates ten advantages of 
consolidation of administrative powers, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Place full responsibility for all educational 
work in a single board. 

2. Centralize and unify control of matters 
common to all educational activities, thus re- 
placing a 30-ring educational circus with one. 

3. Provide a method for obtaining a com- 
plete, unified, co-ordinated educational pro- 
gram for the entire state. 

4. Provide in the office of commissioner of 
education the talent, vision, power and leader- 
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ship that will bring about concerted action and 
supervision throughout the entire educational 


field. 


5. Eliminate duplication, waste and lost mo- 
tion, thus making the educational tax dollar go 
farther, resulting in greater confidence on the 
part of citizens in the educational system. 


6. Put an end to the log rolling and lobby- 
ing with the legislature in the interest of one 
or the other educational institution, and prevent 
one institution from obtaining too large a share 
of the funds available, thus crippling other es- 
sential parts of an educational system. 


7. Provide a single source of information 
for legislators; also an advance review of ap- 
propriations demanded, resulting in a thorough 
financial plan for all educational activities and 
the elimination of excessive, disproportionate 
appropriations. 

8. Insure a budget more in line with the 
ability of the state to finance it. 


9. Make the need of common schools the 
starting point for considering state support for 
all educational activities. 

10. Minimize the evils of rivalry among the 
various educational institutions. 


This first report of the committee is to be 
followed by further recommendations for other 
changes in the state educational system. Fur- 
ther developments will be presented in forth- 
coming numbers of the JouRNAL. All of the 
teachers of Wisconsin should acquaint them- 
selves with the proposals. 





Normals - Colleges - Certification Discussed 
ASECOND part of the report of the Interim 


Committee on Education was released on 
January 5, just as the JOURNAL is going to 
press. We are herewith summarizing a few 
paragraphs of the report which deals with 
teacher training and certification. It says: 


“A grand total of 59 institutions are training 
teachers in Wisconsin, namely, nine teacher col- 
leges, 30 county normals, 18 high schools, Stout 
Institute and the School of Education in the Uni- 
versity. In addition, ten private colleges graduate 
teachers every June.” 


It maintains that there is duplication between 
the University, Stout Institute, state teacher col- 
leges and private colleges in training teachers; 
and that there is also duplication between state 
teacher colleges, high schools, and county nor- 
mal schools in the training of rural teachers. 
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It adds, 


“Standards for teaching in the rural schools 
have been far lower than is required in the cities. 
As a result the rural teacher is immature, poorly 
trained and inexperienced. A single year of train- 
ing gives her little more than a “bag of teaching 
tricks.” Salaries are low, living conditions inade- 
quate and the job so undesirable that teachers stay 
only until a better position opens up.” 


It suggests consolidation and coordination of 
the training of teachers, and it says, ‘“The com- 
mittee believes that it is a waste of time to dis- 
cuss the feasibility of abolishing any of the 
teacher colleges. These colleges are going edu- 
cational concerns with millions invested in land 
and buildings.’ It adds, “The committee is 
convinced, and history supports this belief, that 
little progress will be made by placing this 
teacher training problem on the ‘lap of the 
Legislature’.”’ 


On certification the report says: 


“Licensing or certifying teachers is an effective 
method for improving standards for teaching and 
insuring citizens that their children are in the hands 
of competent teachers. 


“Wisconsin, with Massachusetts and California, 
continues a system of certification that belongs in a 
bygone age. Wisconsin permits 163 local officials 
to license teachers. This results in many standards. 
Further, the certificate is not acceptable in any 
other county. This results in much trouble for 
teachers. A certificate should permit the holder to 
teach anywhere in the state. 


“No distinction is made under the existing cer- 
tification system as to the years of training or ex- 
perience. The teachers with two years of training 
are granted the same privileges as those with four 
years. Teachers with years of experience and train- 
ing cannot view with complacency, the yearly influx 
of new, inexperienced teachers with only half the 
training, taking positions on a parallel with their 
own. The teaching profession can never reach higher 
levels under such an antiquated and unfair system.” 

“A revision of the certification laws is a crying 
need in Wisconsin. Better teachers are the key to 
a better educational system. A modern certifica- 
tion law can be made a very effective agency for 
building up the teaching profession. It should be 
fool proof against the entrance of ill-fitted and un- 
prepared individuals to the teaching profession. 

“Standards for teaching should be the same 
throughout the state. The state must therefore as- 
sume this responsibility. The proposed central 
board of education is the logical agency to handle 
this activity.” 

The report also gives costs of training in 
various institutions. It says, “A minimum of 
two years’ training for all teachers should be 
immediately adopted. A definite program for 
more carefully selected students for the teacher 
colleges should be inaugurated.” 


The W. T. A. is prepared to send to per- 
sons interested typed copies of the two reports 
issued to date. 
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Miss McCarthy Takes 


Over Association Reins 


Similar to the affairs of the state (see pages 
215-217) the W. T. A. holds its own inaugu- 
ration in January. Formal transfer of duties 
will take place on January 16th, at a joint 
meeting of the old and new officers. Miss Me- 
Carthy takes over the duties of President, so 
ably handled by Silas B. Tobey during the past 
year. 





trol of the Wisconsin Teachers Association 

on January 1, although the formal transfer 
of responsibility will not take place until Janu- 
ary 16 at a joint meeting of the old and new 
officers. At this meeting matters of importance 
to the Association will be considered, new poli- 
cies will be outlined, new cornmittee appoint- 
ments will be announced, and steps will be 
taken to begin work on the 1931 convention 
programs. 

On Saturday morning, January 17, there will 
be a meeting in Milwaukee of all W. T. A. 
section program chairmen for the purpose of 
outlining plans and starting work on the fifty- 
two programs, which with the general meetings, 
will constitute the annual convention program 
which will be held next fall on November 5, 
6, and 7. The following persons were elected 
by the sections last fall to serve as chairmen for 
the coming year: 


Ti president and new officers assumed con- 


Agriculture, D. P. Hughes, Menomonie. 

All Science, Harold Wierks, Shorewood, Milwaukee 

Art, Fred Buerki, Kohler. 

Biology, A. H. Zander, Milwaukee. 

Character Education, John Guy Fowlkes. 

Chemistry, Prof. J. O. Frank, Oshkosh. 

Civics, H. R. Steiner, St. Point. 

Coll. Tchrs. of Education, T. L. Torgerson, Madison. 

Commercial, B. H. Krueger, Appleton. 

Conservation and Forestry, J. M. Reed, Rhinelander. 

Educ. of Crippled Children, Mrs. Olga S. Zufelt, 
Sheboygan. 

Educ. of the Deaf, Mrs. Davis, Milwaukee. 

Educ. of Exceptional Children, Dorothy Morgan, 
Madison. 

Educational Research, Ed Jantz, Racine. 


Elementary . Principals, Harold W. Peterson, Mil- 
waukee. 
English, Ferne Dollar, Oshkosh. 


General Science, M. J. W. Phillips, West Allis. 
Geography, Dr. V. G. Finch, Madison. 

Grammar Grades, Wm. T. Darling, Wauwatosa. 
Guidance, Roy A. Hinderman, Madison. 
Handwriting, J. Tice, Whitewater. 
Health Education, Willis P. Colburn, 
History, Dean A. J. Peters, Milwaukee. 
Home Economics, Abby L. Marlatt, Madison. 
Industrial Arts, Harry Cameron, Appleton. 
Intermediate Grades, Addell McKenney, Waukesha. 


Milwaukee. 














Miss Blanche McCarthy 
President of W. T. A. 1931 


Junior High School, W. F. Simmons, Milwaukee. 


Kindergarten—Primary, Florence Holcome, White- 
water. 
Latin, Mr. Daland, Milton. 


Library, Irene Neuman, Madison. 

Mathematics, Theo Donnelly, Milwaukee. 

Mental Hygiene, Pauline Camp, Madison. 

Modern Languages, Prof. G. D. Cast, Appleton. 

Music, Zelma Monlux, Waukesha. 

Physical Education, Robert Nohr, Madison. 

Physics, Raymond J. Suchy, Milwaukee. 

Retirement Fund, C. C. Bishop, Oshkosh. 

Rural Education, H. C. Dornbush, Sheboygan Falls. 

Speech Correction, Miss Carr, Milwaukee. 

Speech Training, Rexford Mitchell, — 

State Graded Schools, Helen Olson, Allis. 

Visual Instruction, O. G. Gilbert, ieokee 

Vocational Education, H. G. Noyes, Appleton. 

Wis. Assn. of Deans of Women, Anna V. Day, Mil- 
waukee. 

Wis. Assn. 
Wausau. 

Wis. Cong. of the P. T. A., Mrs. W. J. Hubbard. 


As we ring down the curtain upon the activi- 
ties of 1930 we wish to publicly express our 
appreciation of the fine work done by Mr. 
Tobey and the other officers who devoted so 
much of their time and attention to problems 
and plans of the association. 


of Sec. Sch. Prins., Ira C. Painter, 
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Turning The Spotlight 


of Evolution on The Pedagogue 


A study made by Jean Trowbridge, former 
University of Wisconsin Library School stu- 
dent, indicates that even the teacher has 
changed his character and place in society. 


Wir you to pin the “teacher” under a 
microscope to determine his character 
and idiosyncrasies what would you 
find? Or isn’t the teacher a type, or a fourth 
gender, as so frequently judged by laymen? 
Such was the inquiry which led Miss Jean 
Trowbridge, class of 1928 in the Library school 
at the University of Wisconsin, to delve into 
the literature of England and America to seek 
an answer. 

The thesis of Miss Trowbridge is termed 
“The Schoolmaster in Literature, a Selected 
Bibliography.” More fitting perhaps, though 
less scholarly, might have been the title: ‘“The 
Evolution of the Birchrod Disciplinarian into a 
Human Being’; for, in introducing her bibli- 
ographical survey the student states: “It is in- 
teresting to note how many of the early writers 
of romance and satire caricature the school- 
master, and it is largely due to them that the 
mythical character representing the schoolmis- 
tress or master has always been accepted as the 
typical representative of this class. The trials 
and sorrows of the children are usually vividly 
pictured, and the teacher is portrayed either as 
an orge or a sentimentalist, a person of feeble 
mind or tottering with age. Modern novelists, 
however, seem to realize that the teacher is a 
human being and an important member of so- 
ciety, and their stories frequently treat of peda- 
gogical problems and their solution.” 


The Pedantic Holofernes 


Pag not a hollow theory either, for look at 
the early 16th century pedantic schoolmas- 
ter Holofernes, who, under the skillful, satirical 
pen of William Shakespeare in “Love's La- 
bour’s Lost,’ is represented as the personifica- 
tion of literary affectation. Even three hundred 
years of evolution did little to improve the po- 
sition of the teacher in the eyes of the English 
authors, for in 1815 Sir Walter Scott in his 
“Guy Mannering” describes Dominie Samp- 
son, tutor of Harry Bertram, as “‘a poor, mod- 
est, humble scholar, who had won his way 
through the classics, but fallen to the leeway 
in the voyage of life.’ Pity—and the smiling 
scorn of men who found solace in books and 
dreams. 
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From A Study By 


JEAN TROWBRIDGE 


Librarian Central High School 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








The Real Teacher of 1931 


HE real teacher places character 

above everything else. She knows 
that the strongest element in character 
development in her classroom is her own 
personal character, that her ideals and 
conduct have more influence in the 
lives of her children than anything she 
says or teaches. She realizes that un- 
less her private life, seen and unseen, 
squares with the ideals of the teaching 
profession that her influence is harmful 
rather than helpful, and that her salary 
is being paid to her under false pre- 
tences because in our profession we 
are paid for what we are as well as for 
what we do. 




















But all authors did not pity the teacher; 
some were bitter with hatred, as when Charles 
Dickens in ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ describes 
schoolmaster Wackford Squeers as ‘‘a vulgar, 
conceited, ignorant schoolmaster; overbearing, 
grasping, and mean. He steals the boys’ pocket 
money, clothes his son in their best suits, half 
starves them, and teaches them next to nothing.” 

Yet, even then, in the misdirected educational 
programs of the iron-fisted English boarding 
schools there were softer, finer hearts. Though 
Dickens missed them, Charlotte Bronté and 
Thomas Hughes found them. Thumb the pages 
of “Jane Eyre” where Miss Temple finds a way 
to a timid, shy child’s heart, and becomes 
“mother, governess, and latterly companion,” 
or “Tom Brown’s School Days’ wherein 
Thomas Hughes describes Dr. Thomas Arnold, 
headmaster of Rugby, as “‘a man whom we felt 
to be, with all his heart, and soul, and strength, 
striving against whatever was mean, and un- 
manly, and unrighteous in our little world.” 

So, good and bad, the English pedagog of 
the 19th century ruled his little realm in the 
boarding school—planting his imprint upon 
the young lives left to his care, and leaving 
with them either a revolting hatred for educa- 
tion or a reverence for his sincere interpreta- 
tion of life. 

And in New England America, too, the 19th 
century schoolmaster ruled his little world, and 
too often with petty tyranny enlisted the aid 
of the birch, as he flogged his meagre knowl- 
edge into the sullen, resentful students before 
him. He must have lived in the flesh, for 
Washington Irving’s words ring with the sharp- 
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ness of childhood memories as he describes 
Icabod Crane, the Yankee schoolmaster of 
Sleepy Hollow: “tall, exceedingly lank, and 
narrow-shouldered; his arms, legs, and neck 
unusually long; his hands dangle a mile out of 
his sleeves; his feet might serve for shovels 
and his whole frame is very loosely hung to- 
gether.” 

Or turn the pages of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
“Grandfather’s Chair,” written in 1841. There 
read the story of Ezekiel Cheever: “Do you see 
the venerable schoolmaster, severe in aspect, 
with a black skullcap on his head, like an 
ancient Puritan, and the snow of his white 
beard drifting down to his very girdle? What 
boy would dare to play or whisper, or even 
glance aside from his book, while Master 
Cheever is on the lookout behind his spec- 
tacles? For such offenders a rod of birch is 
hanging over the — and a heavy ferule 
lies on the master’s desk.’’ 

But this was in the early part of the 19th 
century, when New England still clung to the 
English boarding school system, and con- 
sciously aped the rigidness and unfeeling edu- 
cational guidance which marked English schools 
for many decades. Then America began to 
evolve—less English, more American. Though 
cruder in many respects, the American educa- 
tional system developed on a healthier basis. 
Perhaps it was the pioneer influence of West- 
ward migration; perhaps there, in the back- 
woods of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and on 
to the trans-Mississippi Valley, the teacher cast 
aside his aloofness and became a member of 
the community—a man in the eyes of his neigh- 
bors. Bret Harte, in ‘‘Mliss,’”’ as early as 1870, 
interpreted a new character in the teacher, for 
in this charming novel of pioneer American 
life the schoolmaster interprets more than 
books—he teaches the finer things of life to the 
wild little creature Mliss, daughter of the vil- 
lage drunkard. 


Here in America “Little Men” were learning 
facts and ideals from Jo March and her hus- 
band Professor Bhaer; and the stalwart ‘Hoo- 
sier Schoolmaster’” was commanding respect in 
a hard-fisted, fighting backwoods community. 
Slowly, but surely, the gangling Ichabod Crane 
of 1819 was slipping into the background, and 
virile, earnest young men and women became 
the literary characters representing the pedagog. 

Exceptions are to be found, of course. Who 
could imagine a mischievous Tom Sawyer con- 
fronted by an admirable character, in his 
teacher? Hardly, for Mark Twain saw greater 
possibilities in the old Ichabod Crane type, 
though fortunately he and his counterparts 
were fast being relegated to the dusty corners 


of tradition. The newer type teacher had ar- 
rived, Mark Twain notwithstanding. Birch rods 
decayed, unused; and the flogger of 1819 gave 
way to the village sage in the pioneer com- 
munities of 1880. Even women took their 
places in the ranks—across the Alleghanies and 
into the West went Molly Stark Wood to teach 
the ‘‘Virginian”’ that life meant more than con- 
quests at the bar and with the gun. Others di- 
rected the interests and ambitions of ‘“‘little 
children of Israel’’ in the lower East Side of 
New York (Myra Kelly, ‘Little Citizens’), 
or brought “‘larnin’” to the simple folk of the 
Kentucky hills (Lucy Furman, “Mothering on 
Perilous’). 

What did this all mean—were teachers 
changing, or were writers finding out things 
they had never looked for before? Probably a 
bit of both, but whatever the reason, the result 
has been revolutionary. People in general have 
become more interested and sympathetic toward 
education, the teacher, and problems of school- 
room instruction. And the teacher, in turn, has 
responded to the changed interpretation of the 
purpose of education. The Ichabod Cranes are 
no more—the diaz of pedantic knowledge has 
been lowered, and the birch scepter of tyrannic 
discipline has been broken by more human 
teachers and by public disapproval of strong- 
arm methods of classroom control. 

To be sure, the forgetful, kindly professor 
will probably never disappear from American 
literature; his scholarly abstraction is humor- 
ously associated with his traditional character. 
But gone is the bitterness of writers of a hun- 
dred years ago. Even teachers — the high 
adventures of meek Professor plestone 
(H. L. Wilson, ‘Professor, How Call You?”) 
as he discovers his hidden powers of Soon 
= among the tramps of America’s highways 

byways. 

Yet, in present-day characterizations of the 
educator humor is rare. More frequently mod- 
ern authors strive to show teachers as humans; 
frail as other humans, and yet often endowed 
with self sacrifice and understanding which 
marks them as leaders and respected citizens 
in the American communities a 

Such serious commendations of the teaching 
profession are significant. Education has a task, 
a huge responsibility in shaping the lives and 
characters of the thousands who will direct 
the affairs of America’s tomorrow. To be a 
teacher today is more than a position requiring 
thirty-six weeks of classroom work. The teacher 
of today is expected to be a vital force outside 
of the school; to be an example of worthwhile 
living as well as an expression of knowledge. 
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The JOURNAL is not intended for the inter- 
ests of urban teachers alone; we are interested 
in the problems and teaching methods of the 
one-room rural school teacher as well. 


Your School Room 


ANEAT and attractive school room is a valu- 
able aid to good teaching. By the appear- 
ance of a house one can almost tell what kind 
of a housekeeper a woman is; a farmer by the 
kind of barn he keeps; and a teacher by the 
kind of a school she keeps. 
—The Monthly Columbian 





A Message to Rural Educators 


To the County and City Superintend- 
ents of America: 


FEBRUARY 22, 1932 will be the 200th anni- 

versary of the birth of George Washington. 
This anniversary presents an unusual oppor- 
tunity to quicken the civic ideals of America 
by renewing in the minds of the people an ap- 
preciation of the noble life of Washington. 
The Congress of the United States has created 
a commission for the celebration of this anni- 
versary which is at work developing plans for 
celebrating the occasion. It will please you to 
know that the commission wants the celebra- 
tion to be educational and as largely as pos- 
sible, under the guidance of city and county 
superintendents. The observance of the anni- 
versary will not be for a single day but from 
February 22, to Thanksgiving Day, 1932. What 
the schools do is of the utmost importance. 
They will be the center of the celebration in 
most communities throughout the United 
States. 

This is peculiarly a school project in that it 
fits easily into the present curriculum with its 
emphasis on the constructive phases of Ameri- 
can history. It will mean much for the schools 
and the school people to take an active part in 
this movement. It will help the children, it will 
arouse the appreciation of the leading citizens 
in the various states and communities which are 
cooperating with the national committee. All 
citizens will be anxious to participate. May I 
suggest that you form at once a special com- 
mittee or special committees to make plans for 
the schools over which you preside, including 
the names of the most successful and able class- 
room teachers and principals to work out spe- 
cific things which can be done in the schools, 
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A Word to Our Rural Teachers » » » 


in the community, and in the homes? I sug- 
gest also that you aid in organizing a citizens 
committee composed of members recommended 
by the Parent Teacher Associations, Chamber 
of Commerce, and other civic organizations to 
receive and adapt plans proposed by the na- 
tional commission. 

Here is an opportunity to arouse citizenship, 
to build character, and to create an interest in 
public affairs. The Journals of the State and 
National Associations and other periodicals will 
carry material about this celebration. Of course 
you will gladly cooperate in this great enter- 
prise. We shall be glad to hear from you about 
your plans. It will help us in making sugges- 
tions to others. I have requested the commis- 
sion to place your name on its mailing list. As 
a result you will receive valuable information 
from the commission from time to time. 

Willis A. Sutton, President, N. E. A. 





Friendliness Between Teacher and Pupil 


O STIMULATE wholesome desires and at- 

titudes is one of the most important func- 
tions of education today. These wholesome at- 
titudes will be developed when all teachers 
realize that success depends on friendship with 
pupils, because the pupil studies best, and 
learns best under the teacher he likes. Sound 
psychology and pedagogy require that the teach- 
ing be done in the terms of the lives of the 
pupils, the terms of the environment with 
which they are familiar. We as teachers must 
bear in mind that each child is a personality; 
each differing from every child in the commu- 
nity. At all times we should recognize and act 
upon the understanding that children are social 
beings. 

The successful teacher considers his pupils as 
companions following him, and they should 
think of him as a sympathetic leader in the 
daily round of normal work and play. He 
should make contacts with his pupils, be re- 
ceived in the social circle of his hows and girls 
not only in the school, but also in the homes. 
Once he establishes this human contact with 
pupils he has laid a firm foundation upon 
which to build in having a readiness to attend 
to what he tries to teach them in books and a 
willingness to work untiringly over the hardest 
task, 

—Edith B. Joynes, president, Department of 


Classroom Teachers, 1918-29. N. E. A. 
Journal. 


(From Rock County Ed. Bulletin) 
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Splendid Program Prepared 


By R. A. BUELL 
President Southern W. T. A. 


for Madison Meeting » » » 


The annual Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
meeting will have such prominent speakers as 
Judge Allen, President Wm. Dearing, and Mer- 
ton Rice on the programs. Mr. R. A. Buell, 
president of the district association has secured 
an imposing array of talent for both the gen- 
eral and the sectional conferences. 


Mr. Frank Holt, Registrar, University of 
Wisconsin 

Dr. Dorothy Reed Mendenhall, University of 
Wisconsin 

Miss Marlatt, Home Economics Department, 
University of Wisconsin 

President C. M. Yoder, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater 

Principal Edward G. Lange, Delavan, Wis- 

Dr. Percy M. Boynton, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 





HE annual convention will 
be held on February 13 
and 14, at Madison. Gen- 
eral sessions at the Capitol 

Theatre on Friday and Central 

High School auditorium on 

Saturday. Sectional meetings at 

Central High and nearby 

churches. Friday evening’s en- 

tertainment at the beautiful 
new West High School. 

Our main speakers and their 
subjects are— 

Judge Florence Allen, Justice 
of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio 

“International Peace’ 

Dr. Merton C. Rice, Detroit, 

Michigan 
Subject to be chosen 

Dr. M. S. Pittman, Michigan State Normal 

College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
“Wanted: A Teacher’, and, ‘'The Eternal Frontier” 

Dr. William Prentiss Dearing, Oakland City 
College, Oakland City, Ind. 

“Modern Youth and Life Values’, “Teaching at 
One’s Best’, and “The Other Fellow” 

Miss Mary Kelty, University of Chicago 

Professor E. B. Gordon, School of Music, 
University of Wisconsin 

Professor Clyde Bowman, Stout Institute 








R. A. Buell 


“Lessons from Two Backtrailers, 
Garland & Wescott’ 

Dr. Robert H. Morrison, Di- 
rector, College Extension 
Department, Greely, Col- 
orado 

“Community Builders’ and "'Suc- 

cess or Failure in Teaching” 

Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 

“Some More Things Science Can 

Do” 

Dr. Rollin Clark Mullenix, 
Professor of Zoology, 
Lawrence College 

“Some Dilemmas of Present Day 

Science” 

Mr. J. T. Giles, Supervisor of 
High Schools 

“Report of the State Wide Sur- 

vey of English’ 

Miss Laura Zirbes, Univer- 
sity of Ohio 

These have been reported so far. Others will 
be heard at sectional meetings not yet report- 
ing on their programs. 

The play by the University Players, under 
the direction of Professor Troutman will be 
“The Mask and the Face’. This will be given 
at the West High Auditorium. Music will be 
furnished by the Madison Public Schools and 


other city schools. 








W ouldn’t It Be Fine! 


Wouldn't this old world be better, 
If the folks we meet would say, 

“I know something good about you,” 
And then treat us just that way? 


Wouldn’t it be fine and dandy 

If each handclasp, warm and true, 
Carried with it this assurance, 

“I know something good about you”’ ? 


Wouldn't life be lots more happy, 
If the good that’s in us all 

Were the only thing about us 
That folks bothered to recall? 


Wouldn’t life be lots more happy, 
If we praised the good we see? 

For there’s such a lot of goodness 
In the worst of you and me. 


Wouldn't it be nice to practice 
That fine way of thinking, too? 
You know something good about me! 
I know something good about you! 


— -Forbes 
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W hat Final 


Examinations Tell Us » 
This article from the pen of Mr. Helble 


comes at an opportune moment. It is of inter- 
est to all those holding opinions concerning the 
value of final examinations. While this article 
was not prepared in answer to opinions ex- 
pressed in previous issues of the JOURNAL its 
facts are so pertinent that we are sure both fac- 
tions will find it interesting reading. 


COMMITTEE of six school administrat- 
ors in Wisconsin has just completed a 
two-year state-wide survey of final ex- 
amination questions in English. Their findings 
and conclusions were the basis of a report 
made recently by the writer to the Wisconsin 
Association of Secondary School principals at 
their annual meeting in Milwaukee. Certain of 
these conclusions are of more than passing in- 
terest to school administrators as well as Eng- 
lish teachers. 





The purpose of the investigation was to as- 
certain the objectives of secondary education 
as revealed by teachers’ final examination ques- 
tions in English, grades seven to twelve in- 
clusive. Questions were collected from 55 jun- 
ior and senior high schools of Wisconsin of 
varying size and kind. This sampling was felt 
to be not only sufficiently large but also repre- 
sentative of the high schools of the entire state. 
381 separate examination sets constituted the 
basis of the study, totalling nearly 16,000 in- 
dividual questions. The basic assumption of 
the committee in this procedure was that the 
character of the questions asked by English 
teachers on final examinations would be a valu- 
able indication of what the teachers expect 
their pupils to know at the completion of the 
course. Barring the use of this technique, the 
only other satisfactory methods to ascertain 
what actually transpires in a class-room are 
daily visitations by a trained observer or day- 
by-day stenographic or dictaphone transcripts— 
both obvious impossibilities in conducting a 
state-wide survey of the kind here presented. 


Grouping 16,000 Samples 
N POSSESSION of nearly 16,000 individual 


examination questions in English, the com- 
mittee then classified them into three groups: 
grammar, composition, and literature. Each 
bundle of questions was then further grouped 
according to three classifications; 1) the kinds 
of questions asked with reference to whether 
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By HERBERT H. HELBLE 
Principal Appleton High School 
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they were so-called new or old-type questions; 
2) the number of times the three types of 
questions—memorized answers, pure fact, and 
true thought questions—were asked; and 3) 
how the questions were begun, such as the 
words “Illustrate”, “Why”, ‘Give’, and the 
like. These parts of the technique were em- 
ployed by W. J. Osburn in a similar study he 
made several years ago of final examination 
questions in history, and subsequently pub- 
lished in monograph form under the title “Are 
We Making Good at Teaching History’. 

The conclusions arrived at by the committee 
at the completion of their study are significant. 
In the words of one of our state high school 
supervisors, 

‘‘Many of the conclusions arrived at had long 
been suspected as typical of the situation in 
English teaching in the state, but this was the 
first objective evidence available which might 
be considered as definite proof.” 

What conclusions were reached on the basis 
of this objective evidence? First, the evidence 
indicated there is not much relation between 
final examination questions in English and the 
objectives of secondary school English as ex- 
pounded by the authorities in the field of Eng- 
lish. The National Council of Teachers of 
English and the Committee on Re-organization 
of English in Secondary Schools which, in 
1917, published its official governmental Bul- 
letin No. 2 under that title are, presumably, 
our authorities in the teaching of English in 
secondary schools. There appears little in com- 
mon between what these experts state should 
be the objectives of secondary-school English 
and what our Wisconsin high school English 
teachers test for in their final examinations. 
After checking over more than 15,000 indi- 
vidual final examination questions with the ob- 
jectives of English—-grammar, composition, lit- 
erature—as laid down by these authorities, we 
may conclude that 1) either our Wisconsin 
English teachers do not know of the generally- 
accepted objectives of English, or 2) knowing 
them, they do not accept them, or 3) accept- 
ing them, they merely preach them but do not 
put them into actual class-room teaching prac- 
tice, or 4) practicing them in their classroom 
teaching, they do not test for them in their 
final examinations. The latter two cc ged most 
probable. English teachers, consulted on this 
point, claim that the last states the situation 
correctly. 
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A second conclusion is that there is little re- 
lation of final English examination questions 
to at least five of the well-known pe se ob- 
jectives of secondary education. Few questions 
of those examined dealt with health, home 
membership, vocation, civic education, or eth- 
ical character. English teachers here again say 
that their final examinations are not the place 
to look for these. 


Few “Thought” Questions 
AN. ABSENCE of so-called “thought” ques- 


tions prevails. Fact-questions and memor- 
ized-answer questions still predominate. Of the 
questions tabulated, 13,555 were fact, 1,416 
were true-thought, and 170 were memorized 
answer questions. In discussing this with Eng- 
lish teachers, their explanation is that final ex- 
aminations are generally no place for thought 
questions because of time limitations, tense at- 
mosphere, and similar handicaps. 

English teachers seem to be making little use 
of their class-room opportunities to give guid- 
ance, if their final examination questions are 
any adequate measure. Guidance, through 
class-room subject matter, is fast proving one 
of the most efficacious methods in use. Eng- 
lish, particularly, adapts itself to such treat- 
ment. Educational, vocational, character guid- 
ance and counselling, through the medium of 
English teaching, has much in its -favor. At 
least two publishing houses have recognized 
these newer needs and demands, one having 
published a splendid three-year literature se- 
ries for Junior high schools, the other just hav- 
ing issued the second volume of a contem- 
plated three-year literature series for senior 
high school, both sets being organized on the 
basis of maximum guidance possibilities. 


The New-Type Test 


HERE is considerable use of the new-type 

tests by Wisconsin teachers of English. 
More than nine-tenths of one batch of 12,204 
questions were new-type. By new-type we mean 
such tests as simple recall, completion exer- 
cises, multiple response, true-false, matching, 
best answer or judgment tests, identification, 
and rearrangement tests. This trend indicates 
more objectivity in our English examinations. 
We need to be on our guard, however, to see 
that our use of the new-type test contains the 
real substance as well as the form of testing. 
Several of the questions studied seemed to have 
no testing point or purpose, resembling rather, 
trick-word puzzles. 

Questions beginning with the words 
“Write”, ‘Underline’, ‘Fill blanks’, ‘“Iden- 


tify’, and ‘‘Place” led all others in frequency 
of mention. The words ‘‘Write” began 2308 
questions, ‘Underline’, 1264, “Fill blanks”, 
1131, “Identify”, 901, and ‘‘Place’’, 872 ques- 
tions. 

Immediate objectives—present needs—seem 
to be almost exclusively in the minds of our 
English teachers. Ultimate, or deferred, objec- 
tives were seldom evident in the questions ex- 
amined. 

There appears to be considerable confusion 
in the i of teachers of English in Wis- 
consin as to the purpose of grammar. Is it for 
usage or for literary style? If grammar teach- 
ing is for literary style as opposed to usage 
(according to some English authorities), our 
teaching of grammar is, and has been, largely 
fruitless. On the basis of the examination ques- 
tions at hand, we may say that there is still a 
great deal—perhaps a disproportionate amount 
—of emphasis on formal grammar in Wiscon- 
sin Junior and Senior high schools. In total 
6,008 of 15,666 questions dealt with grammar. 


Too Much Classics 


APPROXIMATELY 55% of all questions 

collected dealt with literature. Of these, 
nearly 90% dealt with the classics. Why so 
much emphasis on the classics? Universities and 
colleges no longer place the emphasis there in 
their college entrance requirements, but Wis- 
consin teachers of English still do. 

Should literature be “studied” or enjoyed 
from the standpoint of a leisure-time play ac- 
tivity? There is much evidence in these ques- 
tions that the chronological study and the his- 
tory of literature absorb an undue share of our 
time and effort in the high school. Our Eng- 
lish teachers acknowledge the truth of this but 
claim that their hands are tied inasmuch as 
authors and publishers still present literature 
that way in the text books. 

Certain weaknesses in conducting this study 
are evident. The immensity of the task is ap- 
parent. A study of this nature necessarily in- 
volves a great amount of routine drudgery. 
The committee’s work might have been 
strengthened if there had been teachers of Eng- 
lish among its membership. In placing and 
scoring the questions, subjective judgment or 
opinion was required at times. Finally, perhaps 
the technique used is faulty. Some of our Eng- 
lish teachers who co-operated in the study seem 
to think so. However, it was the only one 
available for a state-wide survey of this nature. 
It has also been used successfully in at least 
one well-known study of similar nature, previ- 
ously referred to. 
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State Department » » » 


cure discipline in and about the school room 
and grounds and obedience to her commands. 

The following excerpts from a decision of 
our — Court should be not only of in- 


Last month this department contained notes 
concerning court decisions involving schools 
and school property. This month Mr. C. L. 
Harper, legal advisor for the State Depart- 
ment, has given us more information of a sim- 
ilar character, which should be understood by 
everyone connected with our school system. 
The articles on “Admiral Byrd” and “Food 
and Health Value of Dairy Products” have been 
prepared by another member of the State De- 
partment staff. 





Legal Notes of Interest 
Director, Countersigning of Teachers’ 
Salary Order by: 


A school director who refuses to counter- 
sign an order for the salary of a teacher and 
which under the contract is to be paid at the 
end of each month, lays himself liable, if there 
is money in the treasury, to removal from of- 
fice, and, in some cases and under some cir- 
cumstances liable to the infliction of severe 
personal or financial penalties. 

x x * 
Officer, Illegally Elected, Responsibility 
of: 


The fact that an officer was not legally 
elected or appointed, or that he has given no 
bond when required by law to do so, does not 
relieve him from liability as an officer and 
would be no defense in court if he is acting as 
an officer. 

* 2 


Offices, When Incompatible: 


Two offices are incompatible when the du- 
ties required by one office conflict with the 
duties required of the other, or the office en- 
able the holder to secure some personal ad- 
vantage or benefit over another not an officer, 
engaged in the same line of business. Instances: 
The courts hold that an insurance agent who 
is a county board or a school board member 
cannot legally write insurance on his county or 
his district buildings, etc. Town treasurer and 
district treasurer, county board member and 
member of county normal school board. 
County board member and deputy sheriff. 
County judge and member of school board. 

> <s 
Teacher, Right of to Inflict Corporal 
Punishment: 
There are frequent misunderstandings con- 


cerning a teacher’s authority and right to ad- 
minister corporal punishment in order to se- 
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terest but also effective in making clear to 
teachers, pupils, parents and school officers 
their relations, duties and obligations to the 
school and each other. 

“While the principal or teacher in charge 
of a 7 school is subordinate to the school 
board or board of education of his district or 
city, and must enforce rules and regulations 
adopted by the board for the government of 
the school, and execute all its lawful orders in 
that behalf, he does not derive all his power 
and authority in the school and over his pupils 
from the affirmative action of the board. 

“He stands for the time being in the place 
of the parent to his pupils, and because of that 
relation he must necessarily exercise authority 
over them in many things concerning which 
the board may have remained silent. 

“In the school, as in the family, there exists 
on the part of the pupils the obligations of 
obedience to lawful commands, subordination, 
civil deportment, respect for the rights of other 
pupils and fidelity to duty. These obligations 
are inherent in any proper school system, and 
constitute the common law of the school. 

“Every pupil is presumed to know this law 
and is subject to it, whether it has or has not 
been reenacted by the district board in the 
form of written rules and regulations. Indeed, 
it would seem impossible to frame rules which 
would cover all cases of insubordination and 
all acts of vicious tendency which the teacher 
is liable to encounter daily and hourly. 

“The teacher is responsible for the disci- 
pline of his school, and for the progress, con- 
duct and deportment of his pupils. It is his 
imperative duty to maintain good order, and 
to require of his pupils a faithful performance 
of their duties. If he fails to do so he is un- 
fit for his position. 


“To enable him to discharge these duties 
effectually, he must necessarily have the power 
to enforce prompt obedience to his lawful 
commands. For this reason the law gives him 
the power, in proper cases, to inflict corporal 
punishment upon refractory pupils. But there 
are cases of misconduct for which such pun- 
ishment is an inadequate remedy. If the of- 
fender is incorrigible, suspension or expulsion 
is the only adequate ae’ 

(—State ex rel. Burpee vs. Burton p. 150 Vol. 45, 
Supreme Court Reports.) 
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Bondsmen, Liability of for New Duties 
of Principal: 

Sureties or bondsmen are liable only for the 
acts of their principal imposed by law in the 
discharge of his official duties at the time they 
became his sureties. If it occurs that new du- 
ties or burdens are placed upon their principal 
by law, they are not liable if he fails to meet 
the new demands. 

**£ 


Teachers’ Salary, Place of Payment of: 
It is the duty of the school board to make 
plans for the convenient payment of the teach- 
et’s salary. The teacher is under no legal com- 
mand to go to the home or the office of the 
treasurer to get her salary. The general rule of 
business is that the debtor goes to the place of 
business of the creditor to pay an obligation. 





Admiral Byrd 


EAR Admiral Richard E. Byrd is to be a 

guest of the Department of Superintendence 
at Detroit and will address the general session 
Monday evening, February 23. A tribute to 
this intrepid explorer from the school children 
of America is to be presented in the form of 
letters written to him by the children. Wis- 
consin school children will probably want to 
take part in this tribute. Such letters should be 
written on paper 814x11” using a lefthand 
margin of 134” and no letter is to cover more 
than one sheet of paper. Not more than one 
letter should be sent fom any school building. 
These letters should be sent ‘to the Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., in 
time to reach Washington by Saturday, Janu- 
ary 31. All school systems in Wisconsin are 
invited to participate in this project in such way 
as may seem best. Teachers will recognize an 
opportunity herein to teach the history, objec- 
tives and scientific results of polar explorations. 
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Food and Health Value of Dairy Products 


HE Department of Public Instruction has de- 

cided to sponsor an educational campaign 
to be carried on through all public and private 
schools of our state, designed to set forth the 
food and health value of dairy products and 
to disseminate information relative to the vita- 
min content and food value of such products 
vitally necessary to insure the development and 
healthy growth of children 

This campaign is to be carried on under the 
joint cooperation of the American System of 
Equity, The Farm Bureau, The Farmers’ Union, 
The Division of Cooperative Marketing, The 
State Board of Health, and The Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

The Department of Public Instruction is re- 
lying upon the county superintendents to pass 
along to teachers under their jurisdiction in- 
formation appertaining to this project. Teach- 
ers may expect to receive about February 1st 
circular announcements from their County Su- 
perintendent including a bibliography which 
will definitely indicate places where suitable 
material is available. The assistance of county 
agents, county nurses, parent-teacher groups, 
newspapers, etc., is also solicited. The work in 
the schoolroom is to take the form of weekly 
discussions supplemented by public sessions at 
school during the balance of the school year, 
wherein school patrons will have an oppor- 
tunity to witness school programs designed to 
emphasize the food value of dairy products. 

This project should receive the serious con- 
sideration of every teacher inasmuch as it in- 
volves the health and welfare of children and 
adults everywhere. It is not commercial propa- 
ganda in the interests of a class, but goes far 
deeper than that. In addition to being an im- 
portant contribution to health welfare, a cam- 
paign of this nature at this time may prove to 
be an element in alleviating the present busi- 
ness depression. 








| | NSTRUCTION in art should not be confined to the art subjects 
| taught in the general and the vocational schools by special art 
| teachers, but it should also form a part of the courses in most school 
| subjects. This applies with special force to the social, industrial, com- 
| mercial and household studies. Try as we may to provide one subject 
in the elementary school course that will entirely take care of art in- 
struction we shall not succeed; to be taught effectively art must be 
included in history, geography, language, and arithmetic. There must 
be created within the school a genuine art atmosphere. 
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Wisconsin has long been recognized as “the 
playground of the midwest’, but few of us 
realize how many people devote their efforts to 
keep our forests from becoming depleted, and 
our game and fish from becoming extinct in 
this state. Every year thousands of deer and 
pheasants are killed, and tons of fish are caught 
. . » but each season there is a mysterious new 
supply. All those interested in the preservation 
of Wisconsin’s natural beauty and game will be 
interested in these facts from the pen of Mr. 


Kipp. 


WU itaccers reputation as a mecca for 


hunters and fishermen antedates 

white man’s history many hundreds 
of years. The earliest legends of the Indians 
native to the northern Middlewest describe the 
lands of the “QOuisconsin’” as a veritable 
“Happy Hunting Grounds.” 

Wisconsin’s geographical location and the 
abundance of woods and waters with which 
this state is so bountifully endowed accounted 
for its early and continuing fame as the home 
of wild life. In the earliest days the forests 
were full of the wild animals and birds native 
to the northern United States, and the lakes 
and streams teemed with fish. The abundance 
of water made Wisconsin a favorite stopping 
place for migratory waterfowl, and fortunate, 
indeed, were those tribes who lived between the 
mighty Lake Michigan and the Mississippi. 

So favored was Wisconsin with wild life re- 
sources that it took many generations of white 
settlement before these resources began to de- 
cline, and there have been fewer instances of 
complete or nearly complete extinction of wild 
life species in this state than there have been in 
others. This is largely due to the excellent con- 
ditions of food and protection which prevail 
through most of the state. 











A Pioneer in Game Conservation 


HEN wild life resources decreased to a 

startling point throughout the United 
States, each state set up a code of game laws 
and a body of officers to enforce them. Wis- 
consin was among the earlier states in the Mid- 
dlewest to begin the protection of its wild life 
resources by law and enforcement. In 1887 the 
first game wardens and fish wardens of the 
state were appointed, and since that time bodies 
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Wisconsin Still Being Kept a 
“Happy Hunting Ground” » » 





By DUANE H. KIPP 


Supt. of Education and Publication 
is, Con. Comm. 


of enforcement officers have worked continu- 
ously. 

It was a mistaken notion that laws alone 
would insure perpetuation of wild life. The 
tremendous increase in the number of hunters 
and fishermen, and the improvement in trans- 
portation facilities, have brought about a con- 
dition in which hunters from the cities can 
find their way even to the most secluded haunts 
of the deer or grouse. 

Settlement has altered the original conditions 
and environment, and game has had to adapt 
itself to the changes, with the ultimate result 
that a lesser amount of land for game brings 
about a concentration of species. Hunters will 
flock to these places where game congregates, 
and even with the present type of restrictive 
laws game populations might suffer irreparable 
damage. 

A change in the way of thinking about our 
game supplies must come about if Wisconsin is 
to be assured a perpetuation of her wild life 
resources. No longer may we consider game as 
something that occurs of and by itself. Rather, 
we must consider it as a crop, one which may 
be produced, which should be protected, and 
one which may be harvested under correct con- 
ditions. 

There are many factors which enter into this 
new consideration of game. The protection fac- 
tor remains, which includes protection not only 
of what we now have, but of that which will 
be produced. Protection in the new considera- 
tion means more than restrictive laws and en- 
forcement officers. It includes game refuge sys- 
tems for the production of game which might 
overflow to surrounding public hunting 
grounds, and it includes sanctuaries designed 
for specific species to avoid any danger of ex- 
termination. 


Production as Vital as Protection 


HE production factor is a vital one. Either 

protection or production, the two major fac- 
tors in the new consideration, is likely to fail 
unless supplemented by the other. 

A es production program must be based 
on scientific facts which necessitate surveys, in- 
vestigations, and inventories of our game crop. 
We must produce native species whenever pos- 
sible to replenish diminished areas, and we 
must produce imported or exotic species for 
stocking in those areas which have been so al- 
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tered by settlement and other factors that na- 
tive species can no longer thrive in the changed 
environment. 

Wisconsin is well started on the game res- 
toration program which is taking into account 
all of these principal factors. The protection of 
game is having a cumulative effect and more 
and more people are responding willingly and 
co-operatively in this phase. A little more than 
two years ago the Wisconsin Conservation Com- 
mission organized a department of game to ad- 
minister a wild life conservation program. A 
state game farm has been developed in Pen- 
insula State Park, Door county, which during 
1930 produced approximately 40,000 ring- 
necked pheasant eggs, of which nearly half 
were shipped out to co-operating sportsmen 
throughout the state for hatching. The co-oper- 
ators who receive the eggs, rear the baby 
pheasants and release them under supervision 
of the state when they are from six to 10 weeks 
old. More than 32% of the eggs distributed to 
co-operating sportsmen produced chicks which 
were reared to an age of six weeks or more. 
This is an excellent record when it is consid- 
ered that most state game departments con- 
sider 25 young pheasants from 100 eggs a 
creditable average. 

Pheasants represent one exotic species which 
Wisconsin is importing to restore areas in 
which native game birds have been depleted 
and cannot hope to thrive because of changed 
environment. But the pheasant is an excellent 
game bird and enough is known of pheasant 
culture so that we may be assured a plentiful 
supply of these birds for all times to come. 


Import Stock from Europe 


T THE game farm in addition to pheasant 

propagation, many experiments are carried 
on with other imported species of game birds as 
well as some native species. Hungarian par- 
tridges, another splendid game bird, were ex- 
perimented with during the past year and 
enough were raised to justify a small distribu- 
tion. The Hungarian partridges, 65 pair of 
which were used for breeding stock, were im- 
ported from Europe. Half of the adult birds 
were distributed = ial the state, and the other 
half were used in the propagation experiment 
at the game farm. 

Another game bird with which the state is 
experimenting, is the wild American turkey, 
once native to Wisconsin but extinct in the 
state for more than three decades. Preliminary 
releases of wild American turkeys indicate that 
they may thrive and again be established as a 
game bird in certain sections of the state. 


Deer Laws Preserve Game 


\W ISCONSIN’S deer herd has increased grati- 

fyingly in recent years, due primarily to 
a wise conservation law. This law, which lim- 
its the killing of deer to the taking of one 
buck, has been proved successful in many states. 

The one buck law was first passed in Wis- 
consin in 1915. Two years later it was re- 
pealed and in the first season following the re- 
peal there was an es slaughter. More 
than 26,000 deer were killed, in the proportion 
of one buck to twelve does and fawns. Poor 
hunting prevailed thereafter because the breed- 
ing stock had been decimated. 

In 1923 the one buck law was again passed, 
and it is in the last seven years that the great 
increase has come. Many “old-timers” claim 
there are more deer in the hunting sections of 
Wisconsin today than there have been at any 
time in the last three decades. 

Many does and fawns are killed in each 
season, but the number is infinitesimal com- 
pared with the numbers that would be killed 
if they could be shot legally. Most hunters are 
good sportsmen. 

The one buck law is designed as much for 
the protection of the hunter as for the protec- 
tion of deer. If a hunter will look. carefully 
enough at the object at which he is aiming to 
determine whether it has horns, he will not 
shoot another man. 

Production of game on state managed farms 
is simply a question of money. The scale of 
the work depends entirely upon the amount of 
money available. 

But production on farms of itself would not 
answer the whole problem. Closely connected 
with production and distribution is the neces- 
sity for a refuge system which will both pro- 
tect and produce species of game. Wisconsin’s 
refuge system which now includes 79 refuges 
embracing approximately 400,000 acres, might 
be considered outstanding among the middle- 
western states, but Wisconsin is not satisfied 
with its refuge system as it is, and extensive 
plans are being carried out to develop a modi- 
fied refuge system in conjunction with a system 
of public hunting and fishing grounds so that 
not only may game be produced and protected 
on the refuges, but also may hunters be assured 
an adequate bag for all times to come. 

Next month Mr. Kipp is to resume his se- 
ries of articles on Wisconsin State Parks. We 
suggest that teachers use Mr. Kipp’s material 
for class work. The conservation commission 
will be glad to furnish schools with printed 
matter and statistics concerning this phase of 
the state’s activity. 
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tures in the world. 

In the distance the artist has suggested 
the flat Netherlands with the winding river, 
Mark, upon which Breda is situated. Smoke 
ascending here and there shows where the out- 
lying towns are being pillaged and burnt by 
the Spanish soldiers. 


Te is one of the most famous military pic- 











The Surrender of Breda 


In the foreground at the left the Dutch 
forces with their few odd pikes, are contrasted 
with the triumphant Spaniards, whose deadly 
spears are in military order. Between these two 
groups Prince John of Nassau, who conducted 
the obstinate defense, is surrendering the keys 
of the city to the Marquis of Spinola, the last 
great general of Spain. 

The leaders have just dismounted from hand- 
some horses, and are greeting each other hat 
in hand as gentlemen should. Nothing could 
be more courtly and gracious than the attitude 
of the Marquis, clad in mail, who receives the 
gallant Prince John himself cordially, before 
even looking at the proffered keys. The Dutch 
soldiers are somewhat anxious; the Spaniards 
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An Interpretation 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


© Art Extension Society 


calm and dignified with no hint of malice. 

Velasquez has glorified his own people, as a 
court painter is expected to do. They are gen- 
tlemen all. Because of his love for Spinola, his 
illustrious friend, who at the time the picture 
was painted had just died, a victim of the in- 
gratitude of the Spanish court, the artist never 
painted better. 











Velasquez 


The composition in which vertical and hori- 
zontal lines are dominant, suggesting peace, is 
rendered in masterly fashion, with every tex- 
ture perfectly expressed, and the supreme em- 
phasis just where it belongs, namely in the 
hands of the commanders, one in the shadow 
of defeat, the other in the high light of success. 

Such pictures glorify war. But such pictures 
will never be painted again for the Nations 
have renounced war. All the world is coming 
to accept the opinion of Benjamin Franklin, 
“There never was a good war, nor a bad peace.” 
The peace Velasquez here presents is a good 
peace, perhaps the best in the history of 
painting. 
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Beware of the Educational 


By GEORGE J. DUDYCHA 


Department of Psychology 
Ripon College 


Shaman In Our Schools » » » 


The Shaman is among us, according to this 
author. Will we passively accept the hokus- 
pokus educator and tolerate his arrogant au- 
thoritativism, or will we raise our voices in pro- 
test? 











found in every primitive group and who, 

because of his knowledge and training, 
is able to guide and direct the physical as well 
as the spiritual affairs of his fellow clansman is 
the seltinian, This diviner, we are often 
told, is a fraud; but many times he seems to 
be quite sincere in the practice of his art. And 
it is due to his sincerity as well as to his social 
standing that he is revered and feared by the 
unsuspecting tribesman who is his prey. It is 
the medicine-man who has power over the 
spirit world, and who causes it to work good 
or ill to whomever he will. Is it any wonder, 
then, that he, the spirit doctor, is feared? The 
medicine-man has another role to play besides 
that of a doctor; he is a prophet. Howitt’ tells 


O% of the outstanding leaders who is 


us: “The Wiimbaio medicine-man was called - 


Mekigar, from Meki, ‘eye’, or ‘to see’, other- 
wise ‘one who sees’, that is, sees the causes of 
maladies of people, and who could extract them 
from the sutferer, usually in the form of quartz 
crystals.” Thus, we see, the shaman is a seer. 

The office of medicine-man‘persists in primi- 
tive tribes because the primitive mind is very 
superstitious. The savage perceives in the activ- 
ities of nature, in the behavior of animals and 
birds, omens which he regards as lucky or un- 
lucky. W. H. R. Rivers tells us that although 
the Todas do not pay much attention to omens, 
they do consider certain animals as lucky or 
unlucky. “The most definite instance of an 
omen-animal,” he says, ‘‘is a black bird called 
kar piils, which is said to be the Indian cuckoo. 
If a Toda is going on an errand and sees this 
bird on the left side, he takes it as a bad omen 
and turns back; if on the right side, it is a good 
omen,’” 

The practices of the shaman and the beliefs 
of the savage seem very primitive to us. We 
have progressed, we say to ourselves, a long 
way in the developmental process from dark- 
ness towards light, from ignorance towards 
knowledge, from primitive beliefs to reasoned 
judgments. To our arts we apply science. Our 





2 Howitt: The Native Tribes. of South-East Australia, p. 380. 
? Rivers, W. H. R.: The Todas, p. 273. 


knowledge is ordered. Our judgments are 
based upon careful observation. We are living 
in an age of science which shuns general, un- 
founded statements, and abhors the glib sham- 
mer and the quacking quack. Although we 
point with pride to our attainments and firmly 
believe that they do indicate progress, are we 
so far removed from the credulous savage and 
the astute shaman? 


The X-ray Eye of Shaman Educators 


Not long ago, the writer had the privilege 

of meeting an outstanding educator. Dur- 
ing the conversation which ensued the topic of 
“tests” was discussed, especially the so-called 
“intelligence tests” or psychological examina- 
tions. It was at this time that the following re- 
mark was said: ‘Oh, well, we don’t make much 
of ‘tests’ at our college—one knows the result 
by merely looking at the individual.” What 
powerful insight some people must possess! 
No explanation was given as to how this won- 
derful knowledge of an individual can be 
gained. It remains a mystery, as mysterious as 
the incantations of the medicine-man seem to 
the savage. Does this ‘‘one who sees” and dis- 
closes so accurately the —— aptitudes, 
and intelligence of an individual read facial ex- 
pressions or other signs which no one but the 
educational shaman knows? Is he the old 
phrenologist in scientific garb? If there is a 
short-cut method which may be used, or if 
there is a hidden sign which may be read and 
interpreted, why isn’t the medicine-man gra- 
cious enough to disclose it to others so that they 
too may profit by his knowledge? The educa- 
tional shaman, like his tribal counterpart, does 
not impart his mysterious knowledge, if it may 
be called knowledge, to others. He does not 
divulge his charms and incantations, for to do 
so would ruin his prestige and break the spell 
he has cast over his gullible followers. 


Instances of shamanistic ideas among college 
professors are not few. The writer has heard 
a number of educators express themselves thus: 
“I don’t want my judgment of a student preju- 
diced by knowing his intelligence test score.” 
No doubt these critics feel the same with regard 
to the numerous educational tests which have 
been developed within the last few years. 

What strange reasoning this is! The shaman 
defeats his own purposes when he admits that 
his judgment may be prejudiced by the result 
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obtained from an objective test. He believes 
that his judgment is infallible and that it must 
not be contaminated by an objective measure; 
but what he is actually admitting is that his 
judgment is weak, unfounded, and that it can 
be prejudiced. What would we think of the 
person who would stoutly refuse to employ a 
yard-stick when measuring a piece of goods 
which we are about to purchase, if he said to 
us, “I don’t want my judgment of a yard prej- 
udiced by the use of a yard-stick,” and would 
proceed to use the crude method of placing one 
end of the material to the tip of his nose and 
holding the other end out at arm’s length? Or 
what would we say of the biologist who would 
refuse to use a microscope for fear that his 
judgment of the structure of a cell would be 
prejudiced by the more accurate observation? 
Would anyone tolerate a structural engineer 
who would refuse to have his judgment of the 
maximum stress a beam can withstand preju- 
diced by physical tests and mathematical calcu- 
lations? Certainly no one would subscribe to 
such overwhelmingly absurd ignorance as this. 
Why, then, do we tolerate the educational sha- 
man? 


An Ancient Idea in Modern Dress 


HIS problem, the validity of judgments con- 
cerning intelligence based upon appear- 
ances, is by no means a new one. Binet took it 
to task over two decades ago. This psycholo- 
gist, desiring to ascertain teachers’ methods of 
judging intelligence, submitted to a large num- 
ber of instructors a questionnaire with the fol- 
lowing questions:* 


1. By what means do you judge the intelli- 
gence of your pupils? 

2. How often have you been deceived in 
your judgments? 


The majority of the answers to the first ques- 
tion were extremely vague, evasive, or bee, 
but a few showed insight and careful discrim- 
ination. Many of the teachers based their judg- 
ments upon the general appearance of the face, 
the shape of the head, a ‘‘passive’’ or “‘active”’ 
expression of the eyes, or a “glance of the eye.” 
Some thought that if a child’s eyes were pene- 
trating, reflective, or showed curiosity the child 
must be intelligent; if they were expressionless, 
he must be dull. Certainly no one will deny 
that the features display, to a greater or less de- 
gree, an individual's intelligence; but how can 
a ‘‘glance of the eye” or an “expression of curi- 
osity’’ be standardized so as to serve as an effi- 
cient measure of intelligence? 


® Terman: The Measurement of Intelligence, p. 28. 
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In answer to the second question, some 
teachers maintained that they never made a mis- 
take. Others admitted occasional failure as 
“once in ten years,” ‘‘once in twenty years,” or 
“once in a thousand times.”” No doubt the fail- 
ure of many teachers’ judgments today, in their 
estimation at least, is no greater. 

Terman‘ tells us that the intelligence of su- 
perior children is usually underestimated, and 
that of retarded children usually overestimated. 
“The fact is,” he says, “the more one sees of 
feeble-minded children, the less reliance one 
comes to place upon facial expression as a sign 
of intelligence. Some children who are only 
slightly backward have the general appearance 
of low-grade imbeciles. On the other hand, not 
a few who are distinctly feeble-minded are 
pretty and attractive. With many such children 
a ready smile takes the place of comprehension. 
If a smile is rather sweet and sympathetic, as 
is often the case, the observer is almost sure to 
be deceived.” 


Science Hard on Shaman Hokus-Pokus 


CIENTIFIC investigation is gradually 
eclipsing the prestige of the shaman. A 

number of careful investigations in physiog- 
nomy have been made and the results of each 
strongly affirm that the reading of intelligence 
from the features of the countenance is ex- 
tremely precarious. The procedure in the ma- 
jority of these investigations is the same, con- 
sisting of a series of photographs of children 
which is submitted to a number of individuals 
who are requested to decide which child looks 
brightest, which next brightest, and so on to 
the dullest. These judgments, thus obtained, 
are then compared with the intelligence quo- 
tient which has been carefully determined for 
each child. 

Dashiell,’ in his recent book, referring to one 
such study carried out by Crane says, “Of 
twenty-five people who attempted to guess the 
right order, not one got it wholly correct. One 
experienced social worker, after making up his 
order of judgments, deliberately reversed the 
order—and the result was as nearly correct as 
any other that was submitted!” 

Pintner obtained similar results. He used 
twelve photographs of children which were to 
be arranged in order from the brightest to the 
dullest by sixty-three individuals, nine of whom 
were physicians, fifteen psychologists, eleven 
miscellaneous (business men, stenographers, 
etc.), eleven students, and seventeen teachers. 
Although all of the individuals, except the mis- 


*Terman: The Measurement of Intelligence, p. 30. 
5 Dashiell: Fundamentals of Objective Psychology, p. 307 
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callaneous group, had had experience with the 
definite problem of the differences of intelli- 
gence that exist in children, the correlation be- 
tween the observers’ judgments and the chil- 
dren’s intelligence quotients was very small. 
This indicates that even the judgment of ex- 
perienced observers is very unreliable. “All the 
four groups,” Pintner® says, ‘‘show a very small 
average coefficient. That of the psychologists is 
the highest, but not sufficiently high to denote 
any great degree of resemblance between the 
rankings. On the whole, therefore, we may say 
that it is impossible by means of photographs 
to rank children according to their intelligence.” 

Shall we, then, excuse the shaman and say 
that he is not discriminating, that he hasn’t de- 
fined intelligence, and that, actually, he is not 
passing judgment upon intelligence but upon 
general character traits? But this does not jus- 
tify his practices for he is even a worse charac- 
ter analyst than he is an intelligence reader. 
Professor Dashiell’ commenting upon the 
pseudo methods used in character reading says: 
“The fallacies running through the commercial- 
ized methods of character reading are many. 
One is verbal. A person with a fine-textured 
skin is said to be ‘interested in the finer details 
of his work,’ also to be a man of ‘fine ideals.’ 





6 Pintner: “Intelligence as Estimated from Photographs’’, 
Psychological Review Vol. 25, 1918, p. 293. 
Dashiell: Fundamentals of Objective Psychology, p. 588-9. 


But a more common fallacy, observable on 
many of the border lines of psychology, is that 
of the dramatic instance. A certain aggressive 
person has a large nose; ergo, aggressive per- 
sons have large noses. Some intellectual per- 
sons we know have high foreheads, and we con- 
clude that the popular notion of high brows is 
correct. Washington had eyes well distanced; 
such eyes in a neighbor’s head must betoken 
sagacity. A few striking instances tend to be re- 
membered, while the abundance of negative 
cases are forgotten . . . What is sorely needed 
is a better appreciation of statistical concep- 
tions.” These are the methods of the shaman. 

What, then, shall we say of the educational 
shaman? Shall we condone his pernicious prac- 
tices, and not raise our voice in protest? Shalk 
he be permitted to continue to dupe the unsus- 
pecting layman, with his imperious, self-opin- 
ionated, dogmatic utterances? How long will 
the educational world tolerate the arrogant au- 
thoritativism of this one who “‘sees”? Certainly 
the scientific studies referred to above, and the 
many others witich niight have been referred to, 
are sufficient to prove, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, the absurdity and utter worthlessness of 
the unfounded judgments and practices which 
the educational shaman continues to flaunt in 
the face of science. And yet, the shaman is 
among us. Why? Because he thrives on public 
trust which he is continually betraying! 





Give The Other Fellow A Chance » » » 


| WAS talking over the telephone. My back 

was to the door. I heard footsteps and looked 
around. A roughly dressed youth of twelve or 
fourteen was approaching my desk. I turned 
back to the ’phone, resentment growing within 
me at the interruption. I finished the conversa- 
tion, hung up the receiver, and turned to my 
unwelcome guest. He stood at my side—cap in 
hand, hair tousled, clothes wrinkled, a ‘‘newsy’’ 
carrier bag hung at one side. He was supported 
on the other side by a crutch. It must have been 
a disdainful look that greeted his sharp eyes, 
for he was silent for a moment. Then something 
stimulated courage. Perhaps it was a conscious- 
ness of changing emotions within me. He 
stepped a short pace forward and in a pleasing, 
clear ringing, youthful voice began—‘Would 
you like a copy of the ---------- Review? 
There are a lot of wonderful stories in it this 
month and I think you would enjoy reading 
them.” Another moment’s hesitation. He sensed 
an assuring look and continued, “I have a 
regular route. School was out and I took my 


By SAM SCHOOLMAN 


vacation last week. I got a little behind in my 
sales and I am trying to make it up this week.” 
It was a manly, straight-forward sales talk. 
Partly out of sympathy, but more particularly 
to encourage worthy effort and the courage and 
industry of a little lad, who had been handi- 
capped for a half dozen years by the after ef- 
fects of infantile paralysis, I bought the maga- 
zine. There was a polite formal “thank you.” 
But a happy smile and an enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the eclipse of the sun, which I had 
failed to see that afternoon, were stronger evi- 
dences of genuine appreciation. Then with an- 
other ‘thank you” he turned on his one good 
leg and hopped away with a little more enthusi- 
asm and, it seemed, with a lighter heart. I 
turned to my desk to take up the problems I had 
dropped a few minutes before with less effort 
and a feeling of thankfulness that some silent 
influence had prevented scorn for one and re- 
gret for the other, and brought happiness to 
both of us. 
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Fort Crawford 





By MARGARET ESTEL 
Prairie du Chien High School 


A Lone Wilderness Outpost » » 


The early history of Wisconsin has long 
attracted the attention of historians, yet few of 
us are acquainted with the romantic back- 
ground of such Wisconsin sites as Fort Craw- 
ford. In this article Miss Estel presents many 
interesting facts concerning this historic spot. 











LD Fort Crawford was once a lone wild- 
O derness outpost on the present site of 
Prairie du Chien. 

During the War of 1812, General William 
Clark, in charge of the upper Mississippi val- 
ley, sent a company of regulars and militiamen 
under the command of General Perkins to 
Prairie des Chiens, where a stockade was 
erected and named Fort Shelby. The fort was 
equipped with four small iron cannons. 

Soon after the establishment of the fort at 
Prairie des Chiens, a strong expedition from 
Mackinaw was sent out to capture the fort, 
which was considered a menace to activities of 
British traders. After a siege of several days 
Lieutenant Perkins surrendered, and the fort 
was turned over to Lieutenant Colonel Wil- 
liam McKay, in whose honor it was renamed. 
After being occupied about six months by the 
British traders, the fort was mysteriously 
burned. 

Under the command of Thomas A. Smith, 
the construction of Fort Crawford was begun 
in 1816, on the site of Fort McKay. During 
that summer four companies of riflemen were 
employed. The garrison consisted of a long 
blockhouse, with a small, square, two-story 
blockhouse at each end. Both were fortified by 
two pieces of artillery. The building was of 
sufficient size to accommodate five companies. 
It was named Fort Crawford in honor of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, W. H. Crawford. 

In 1826, because of flood waters and the 
unhealthy condition of Fort Crawford, the sol- 
diers were forced to abandon the building and 
seek refuge on high ground east of the slough. 
Soon thereafter the troops moved to Fort 
Snelling, though four companies later returned 
to Prairie du Chien under Major Fowle. His 
successor, Colonel Zachary Taylor, continued to 
occupy the fort until 1831, when the garrison 
was moved into the new buildings east of the 
slough. These buildings were built of timbers 
of walnut and oak in the form of a quad- 
rangle. The total cost was $60,000. 

Many are the historical reminiscences con- 
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All That Stands of a Pioneer Fort 


nected with the fort. Especially interesting is 
the story of the elo —_ of fair Noxie Tay- 
lor, daughter of old Zach Taylor, later presi- 
dent of the Union, and young Jefferson Davis, 
a lieutenant at Fort Crawford. Legend tells us 
she made her escape from a window of her 
home by a rope by which she descended into 
the arms of her waiting lover. However, this 
romantic marriage was broken in less than a 
year by the death of Mrs. Davis caused by ma- 
larial fever, contracted while a guest of Lieu- 
tenant Davis’ sister, Mrs. Luther Smith, at her 
plantation in Louisiana. 

The surgeon at Fort Crawford, for several 
years, was Doctor William Beaumont, well 
known because of his experiments performed 
on Alexis St. Martin, who was wounded in 
1822, the wound resulting i in a fistulous open- 
ing into the stomach through which Doctor 
Beaumont studied the processes of digestion. 


After being abandoned as a military post 
the fort was used for private dwellings. At 
the close of the Civil War the buildings were 
torn down and the land sold to John Lawler, 
who founded a girls’ school on the site of the 
fort, under the auspices of the Catholic church, 
known as St. Mary’s Academy. For many years 
the John Lawler family lived in the comman- 
dant’s residence. It was later sold to the Prairie 
du Chien Sanitarium Company which erected 
a hospital building on the spot. 

In 1921 the Fort Crawford Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution pur- 
chased from W. R. Graves, part of the site of 
the old fort hospital on which is located the 
only ruins of this building. 
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A Word To The Wise » » » 


Most of us hate to admit that we are un- 
familiar with the “inside workin’s of higher 
finance”, though every one of us would con- 
sult an engineer before building a forty story 
structure. This is an age of specialized knowl- 
edge, and we must learn to rely upon the ad- 
vice of others. But choosing those “others” is 
often the difference between fortune and pov- 
erty. Whom to consult is Mr. Rasey's message 
to us this month. 











N AWN earlier article an arithmetic lesson was 
presented. It was shown that compound in- 
terest tables point the direction to a real pot 

of gold which need not be traced to the end of 
a rainbow. A second arti- 


By LEE C. RASEY 
Article 3 


to too much criticism. The same instruction 
can be given in the matter of investing money— 
“Look it up yourself’. It is hardly expected 
that the youngster will search out the source 
materials and trace the developments of an 
idea through the ages. If he gets an “A” the 
next day, it is because he went to an authority. 
The teacher who waits for the information to 
come along is not so different from a type of 
student who is met in the day’s work. 

Almost anyone knows how and when to ap- 
ply iodine, but the physician is consulted when 
appendicitis develops; the meaning and intent 
of a contract with the school board is clear, but 
a lawyer is sought in a question involving in- 

terpretation of the law. 





cle sallied into geometry 


Likewise, there are men 





trained in the matter of in- 


with the object of proving 
the proposition that a 
straight line is the shortest 
distance between two 
points. There is no short- 
cut beyond that straight 
line either to learning or 
investing. There will now 
be a specific application of 
the thoughts that have pre- 
ceded. 


AST year a young lady 

teacher was advised to 
sell certain shares of stock 
which she owned. The 
price was high; she had a 
profit and was satisfied 
that she was a successful 
speculator. She relied on 
the advice given. But a 
month later when the stock 
was worth one third the 
earlier price she confessed 
to her advisor that she had 
not followed the sugges- 
tion because she didn’t 





“Heads | Win---Tails 
You Lose” 


STILL remember the day 

when I detoured from my 
customary trip to the corner 
confectionery store and suc- 
cumbed to the tempting oppor- 
tunity of doubling my capital. 
It was my first and only jaunt 
into the realm of gambling, and 
the proposition of “Heads I 
Win—tTails You Lose” seemed 
sound enough to risk my lone 
copper. It all happened quicker 
than my inexperienced eye or 
mind could follow, and being 
denied the day’s allotment of 
gum drops I decided to im- 
prove my technique—or reform 
my erring ways. 

Experience taught me that 
“Heads I Win—Tails You 
Lose” was a one-way street re- 
served for “suckers,” and 
though I’ve perfected my tech- 
nique in respect to matching 
pennies I still feel quite ver- 
dant in matters of finance. 














vestment methods and 
principles; and when it is 
hard-earned savings that 
are at stake, it is wise to se- 
lect an expert in that field. 

Many bankers are well- 
informed in this particular 
field of finance and are 
usually willing to be con- 
sulted. Several reputable 
financial newspapers and 
magazines cal depart- 
ments open to questions 
from their readers. There 
are investment banking 
houses that have reen es- 
tablished for many years 
and whose reputations can 
easily be determined. 
Questions of investment 
policy and method are 
carefully considered and 
answered by these special- 
ists regardless of the 
amount involved. 











know the mechanics of selling and did not 
want to display ignorance by asking. 

This situation is really not surprising. In- 
vestment is a large and intricate problem, and 
many well informed men and women ask ques- 
tions about seemingly simple matters. 

When the inquisitive youngster is told 
“You'd better look that up yourself”, it may be 
that his instructor is a bit hazy himself, or it 
may be that too much information has been 
“poured in” for his own good. In either case 
the educational principle involved is not open 


Practically, the teacher’s situation is this— 
the best and most suitable investment is not 
ordinarily brought to her attention because 
there is not profit enough in it for those deal- 
ing in such securities to spend the effort. Not 
always, but very frequently, the investment 
which is presented with enthusiasm and con- 
vincing argument is exactly the one least suit- 
able. It is well to look beneath the enthusiasm 
when the teacher's five hundred dollars proves 
alluring to the salesman. 
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The columns of the JOURNAL are open to 
everyone for opinions concerning education. 
We will attempt to give publicity to any com- 
munication sent us, which is intended as a 
purely impersonal thought. 











Plan Purposeful Activities 


THE most prominent obstacle to intelligent instruc- 
tion is an intense activity-indoctrination on the 
part of teachers. We teachers have developed a blind 
and entirely unwarranted faith in mere activity. We 
are so completely governed by this activity-faith that 
we receive complete satisfaction from a conscientious 
performance of certain accepted activities. We are, 
as a rule, not disturbed by the fact that we do not 
know just what this activity is supposed to accom- 
plish and of necessity have little curiosity as to 
whether the activity has accomplished the educational 
objective. 

This unbounded faith in the efficacy of mere ac- 
tivity must be destroyed before we are in a position 
to do intelligent teaching. In place of this faith we 
must develop an understanding of the educational 
objective and a means of evaluating the child’s prog- 
ress toward this objective. Our satisfaction must 
come from an intelligent accomplishment of an edu- 
cational objective rather than from a conscientious 
performance of a generally recognized educational 
activity. In the new program the activity must be- 
come only an instrument to be used in the accom- 
plishment of the educational objective and must be 
created, selected, varied, and discarded solely on the 
basis of its usefulness in accomplishing the objective. 
This does not mean the discarding of method in edu- 
cation, but it does mean that the method should be 
at all times a teaching vehicle to be used in accom- 
plishing a desired and understood educational objec- 
tive rather than become an end in itself. 

In the light of what has been said, it is clear that 
the most valuable trait that a teacher can possibly 
possess is not the ability to perform faithfully ortho- 
dox teaching activities but the ability to originate, 
select, and adapt effective educational activities. 

—H. W. Kircher, Sheboygan 


Did Not Like Convention 


HIS article is critical. The intention of the writer 

is to present a point of view that does not center 
on individuals but upon ideas and policies in con- 
nection with our state teachers’ association. To put 
the matter bluntly enough to be fully understood, 
there is no need to shoot the officers. They are doing 
the best they can to meet the demands of the situa- 
tion, and their position is difficult. They want to 
satisfy the crowd, and broadly speaking they succeed. 
Probably nine-tenths of those who attend would de- 
clare themselves satisfied. What more can be de- 
sired ? 

A good deal more can be desired. The question of 
what an association of this sort is for is involved. 
It is an institution and as such owes duties to the 
state,—duties that should be broadly and seriously 
interpreted. A former president of the association 
told me there were factions and cliques that must be 
considered, He further stated that unless the associa- 
tion made a bid for the presence of Flossie Brown 
she would not come. Well, what would happen if 
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From The Rostrum » » » 


Flossie stayed home and taught school Thursday and 
Friday ? 

“Why, then we would not have money to run a 
big association!” I discovered we were moving in a 
circle. 

We must entertain those who would not other- 
wise come in order to get wads of money to hire 
entertainers who will draw a big crowd to furnish 
money to enable us to hire entertainers again next 
year in order to draw a bigger crowd. This seems to 
be the philosophy of the matter in a nutshell, not 
only in Wisconsin but in many states. 

Thinkers don’t draw crowds; thinking is unpopu- 
lar; thinking bores us and besides it is upsetting. 

“It just simply isn’t being done.” However, I am 
not entirely alone in believing that the proper func- 
tion of an association is to give educational en- 
lightenment and in addition furnish inspiration of 
the sort that translates itself into action. 

Instead of an unpardonable lag behind the times, 
the general sessions of the association should be 
manifesting leadership, a pointing of the way, a 
reading of the signs of the times. The educational 
statesman, not the bunk shooter, is required for this 
job. It is only occasionally I hear in any general ses- 
sion of any association anything that was not a com- 
monplace forty years ago. If the world had not moved 
on in the mean time—but it has. 

Forty years ago the general sessions had some re- 
lation to the educational job we were trying then to 
accomplish, hence they were better then than those 
of today, which are run mainly on the Chautauqua 
plan, to appeal to Flossie. 

We are, especially since the late War, in the midst 
of a tremendous and momentous change in our civ- 
ilization. We call it the Machine Age. It is tearing 
the family to pieces; building great cities; draining 
country populations; reducing the hours of labor; 
adding to leisure time; every sort of entertainment 
commercialized; morals old-fashioned and a jest; 
thrift is dropping from our vocabulary; work highly 
specialized; the church losing its grip; crime organ- 
ized and rampant; thousands out of employment; 
the machine taking the place of human labor; a 
growing dissatisfaction with our educational scheme; 
politics degenerating. That sentence has to end some- 
where, so the period, but not the end of the list. 
Foreign philosophers are predicting that American 
civilization is going to pot. I don’t think so; but I 
fear that our educational associations will have little 
to do with saving it. Flossie must have her educa- 
tional pink tea though the heavens fall. 

Anybody and everybody within the limits of the 
state in which the association is held is taboo as 
program material for the general sessions; it might 
arouse the criticism of some faction if a Wisconsin 
man were put on; and again, he might be so im- 
pressed with the occasion as to talk seriously in- 
stead of giving a humorous account of how he 
learned to carve roast goose and roast pig; or what 
old Bill Jones used to say about planting potatoes 
when the speaker was a boy. 

The writer attended “School Men’s Week” in 
Madison recently. It was composed of the leading 
educational people of the state—a group from which 
Flossie was absent. In fifteen hours of sitting in the 
course of three days he listened for about three 
hours to people who were ladling out hot nourish- 
ing soup. The remaining four-fifths of the time was 
filled in with mainly stirring the pot. Men who by 
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reputation should have had a message seemed to be 
having an off day. It was passably good and that is 
the best that could be said. This was not the fault 
of the officers. They had a right to expect some- 
thing better than they got from several speakers. 

I do not wish to 4 personal, but perhaps I may 
say that the peak of it all was the address by our 
own Glenn Frank; the second best was another Wis- 
consin man. President Frank’s address well typifies 
the sort of thing I am pleading for in this article. 
It was modern, up-to-date, meaty, significant, thought- 
provoking. It dealt with large things in a large way; 
it was an educational contribution because it was an 
interpretation of the times. There was nothing that 
came within gun-shot of it at our recent state asso- 
ciation,—at least I did not hear it if there was. I 
think Flossie would have liked it. I think Flossie 
has more brains than she has been given credit for. 
She doesn’t want dull things and I don’t blame her; I 
don’t either. 

Let’s cut out the speaker with the reminiscent, 
backward look; the “popular” speaker who wants to 
get the hand-clap; the man who wouldn’t know a 
modern idea if he saw one coming down the street. 
Speakers may be dull, but ideas are not dull; gentle- 
man of the jury, let’s have some of them for a 
change. 

If it should prove necessary, let’s divide the gen- 
eral session into two parts—one for Flossie and her 
crowd, and one for the serious-minded. Speakers for 
the latter need not be educators; but they must be 
men with a message more recent than Epictetus, and 
as impersonal as a text in geometry. We need not 
agree with the speakers but they should be inter- 
preters and leave us in a thoughtful mood and with 
the forward look. Some of us are tired of educa- 
tional near-beer, and still want to attend associa- 
tions. We should like to see the association brought 
some where near the professional plane of a medical 


association. 
—C. P. Cary, Madison 


Once Again---Final Exams 


ELL! We seem to have started something with 

our articles on final examinations. But so far 

only the opposition seems to have been heard from. 

Perhaps I should be waiting for the host of friends 

who undoubtedly are about to appear in great num- 

bers. But then again, perhaps there is no host of 

friends. Anyway, for fear that that might be the case, 
I must now beg for the floor to make reply. 

The letter by the lady from Whitewater deserves 
pause and reasoned refutation. 

Says the lady: “Mr. Wolfsohn not only demon- 
strates a woeful lack of sympathy for the problems 
of the teacher,” etc. 

Does he? Am I not sympathetic with the teacher 
when I ask, “Why final examinations?” Am I not, 
on the contrary, quite kind if I want to absolve her 
of what to me is useless detail? 

Again the lady writer: “If a student appears to be 
doing fair daily work, but at the end of the semester 
has forgotten all he has learned, it is self evident that 
he has not really learned anything.” Is that so? And 
how about the mature man who has forgotten almost 
everything of what he learned in his school boy days? 
Has he really learned nothing at all? What a ter- 
rible conception. 

School, it has seemed to me, is not a place to 
amass a lot of information, merely. School is a place 
to sharpen and train the mind—at least that is what 
educators are beginning to say. And isn’t the mind 
sharpened while learning whether one can toss it 
back at the teacher five months later or not? 
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into thin air, the clients of 
The Joseph M. Boyd Com- 
pany stand by unaffected. 


s While speculators wonder 
about dividends our clients 
clip coupons. 


a Behind every bond and 
mortgage sold by this Com- 
pany, is the integrity and 
experienced judgment of 
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pany and the record of 
which we are justly proud. 
“22 years selling Madison- 
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loss to an investor.” 
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--to Pay the Bills Brought on by 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine 


When sickness, accident or quarantine dis- 
ables you, will you be financially able to meet, 
without help, the heavy burden that such sit- 
uations bring on top of living expenses? You 
can never tell when it is going to be your turn. 
T. C. U. has helped thousands of teachers over 
these “rough spots” in their lives by bringing 
to them, in time of greatest need, the welcome 
“check that cheers.” 


For just a few cents a day, the Teachers Cas- 
ualty Underwriters will assure you an income 
when you are laid up by sickness, accident or 
quarantine. It will help share your burden and 
help protect your savings and vacation plans. 


Get Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


You can be sure of receiving “the check that 
cheers” by getting under the T. C. U. Umbrella 
(joining the T. C. U.).. Write today for com- 
plete information. It places you under no ob- 
ligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C. U. Bldg., LINCOLN, NEBR. 
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The lady makes five points that I should like to 
consider, though not in the order in which she puts 
them. 

In point 1 we are told that “the only sensible way 
in which we can determine what a pupil gets out of 
a class is to find out how much he knows about it 
when he has finished studying it.” Quite right. But 
my original contention was that the final examination 
does not find out anything. 

In point 3 we are told “Even though the exam- 
ination does test the teacher, it cannot help but test 
the student at the same time.” Again the assump- 
tion that the examination is a real test, a thing that 
to me still remains to be proved. 

In point 4 the writer says: “The form and con- 
text of examinations has been so completely revolu- 
tionized, that they will not long continue to be 
dreaded.” Amen. I am for revolution in examina- 
tions. I would even revolutionize them completely 
out of existence. 

And in 5, “the mastery of final examinations is a 
valuable form of self discipline which should not be 
disregarded in the character training of the child.” 
Doesn't all of schooling involve ‘‘a valuable form of 
self discipline?” 

It seems to me the lady touches the real keynote 
in point 2. Says she, “This passion, (passion, mind 
you!) for final examinations is traditional, faddish, 
encouraged by parents.’ 

Therein is the whole crux of the matter. I doubt 
that it is encouraged by very many parents. I agree 
though that it is “traditional.” But does tradition 
mean perpetuity? Certainly we in the United States 
ought to question that theory closely. Kings and 
queens and royal families once also were traditional. 
Here in America we kicked that “tradition” square 
in the slats and no one has ever talked about that 
“tradition” again. 

I turn now to the letter by the gentleman from 
Viroqua. I pass over benevolently the aspersion that 
I am only an amateur parent. I did not know that 
parenthood had attained any amateur and professional 
demarcation. I do note with almost fiendish glee that 
this writer also hits upon the “traditional” idea of the 
final examination. He puts it in different words. Thus: 

“Final examinations are a part of the educational in- 
stitution and a vital part at that.” So it goes. He 
goes one better: ‘Final examinations are merely the 
struggles of life in a nutshell.” = right, the 
struggles of life. One who would dare to mitigate 
the struggles of life in the school room would bump 
squarely against the “tradition.” Better than that, 
the gentleman from Viroqua again: “Without our 
daily exams, what would life be, anyway.’ One 
might almost paraphrase that into a prayer, ‘Give 
us this day our daily exam.” But we can find out 
for the gentleman what life for the boy or girl 
would be without final exams. We might ask one of 


them. 
—Leo Wolfson, 
Managing Editor Milwaukee Leader 


Misquoted 
Dear Friends: 


I feel that I was so seriously misunderstood or 
misquoted at the time of our County Superintendents’ 
Convention in Madison, that I should like to make 
known to the people who read the press reports, 
just what I did say and what my opinions are. 

My discussion was written and read, so it is easy 
to repeat the contents. 

I was quoted as saying that rural teachers have 
not the intelligence of eighth graders! 
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The exact statement which I suspect gave rise to 
this, follows: “A few years ago the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test was given to the students entering the 
one-year teacher training courses in the state and it 
was found that from 10 to 30% of these students 
failed to make eighth grade level in the various sub- 
jects which they were required to teach.” 

This is not so strange when we consider that most 
of these subjects have not been studied by these peo- 
ple for four years. It zs serious if we do not 
strengthen them before they must teach them. 

I said nothing about intelligence and was not re- 

ferring to teachers. All school people know the dif- 
ference between achievement tests and intelligence 
tests. . 
My subject was, “Changes in Certification of Teach- 
ers,’ and the burden of my thought was that the in- 
stitutions which issue these certificates should raise 
the standards so that the weakest candidates will be 
eliminated. 

This same problem was brought up by the Training 
Institutions themselves, and also discussed by one of 
the nationally known speakers at the general meetings. 


Instead of saying that we do not get the strongest 
teachers in the rural schools, I said, ‘Many of the 
strongest teachers we have anywhere are in the rural 
and state graded schools, and with very few excep- 
tions these teachers are from the one-year courses. 
We do not get the stronger teachers from the two- 
three-and four-year courses into this class of schools.” 


While I was not discussing rural schools or rural 
teachers, the press report indicated that I * was. I 
should, therefore, like to express my real opinion 
about these schools and teachers. 


I have said repeatedly during the last fifteen years 
that some of the best schools, the best teachers, and 
the best teaching, we find anywhere is found in one- 
room schools, and small state graded schools. 


Many school boards in our county and, I am sure, 
in every county in the state, have spared neither effort 
nor money to provide the finest physical conditions, 
equipment, etc., so that these children are as well pro- 
vided for as the children in the city schools. Better 
than this, they have been willing to pay salaries to 
get, or keep, the very best teachers. We have many 
rural schools paying from $115 to $140 to teachers 
who have proved their real worth. Others are willing 
to pay it, when they find the right teacher. It is for- 
tunate for these schools that they are willing to pay 
even better salaries than are paid in the city grades 
in many instances, for this saves our good teachers 
to the country schools where they are greatly needed 
and appreciated. 


My experience regarding the rural school graduates 
does not correspond with that expressed in our meet- 
ing. Our rural school graduates on the whole are not 
lalisios to those from other schools. They “hold 
their own” very well. In one of our high schools, 
more than half of whose students are tuition students, 
reported this year that the result of a certain test 
showed that from the entire high school, first and sec- 
ond place each went to a rural student, and another 
pupil from a rural school tied with four others for 
third place. We always have a fair percentage on the 
honor roll. From another high school came the re- 
port, “Many good freshmen from the rural schools, 
and not one outstandingly poor.” 

I have no patience with the people who are con- 
stantly criticizing and sympathizing with country 
schools. We have more than enough poor ones, as 
has every type of school, but we have a large army 
of rural and small state graded school teachers in the 
state who can measure up to the best teachers any- 
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where, in spite of the fact that they have the hardest 
place in the teaching profession, and these teachers 
are teaching for school districts which appreciate 
them and provide everything possible to insure to 
their children equal opportunities with those children 
who are thought by some to be “more favorably 
situated.” 

The sole burden of my discussion, which was so 
misinterpreted, was to ask for higher standards for 
entrance into the company of teachers, so that the 
kind of teacher I have described above will increase 
in numbers and that the number of those who can- 
not measure up will become increasingly small. In 
other words, I think our rural school situation is ‘too 
good, not to be better.” 

I have a deep interest in our rural schools, and 
great faith in their efficiency, under the leadership of 
many of the best teachers in the state. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mattie McMillan, 
Co. Supt., Sauk County 


Convention Fine 


“Permit me to congratulate you on the general 
sessions held in Milwaukee last month. I felt they 


were the best ever.” 
—D. T. John, Prin., Central Jr. H. S., Kenosha 


“I was very much impressed with the lecture which 
was given on Friday morning of the general session 
entitled ‘The Fine Art of Appreciation” by Mr. 
W. P. Dearing, President, Oakland City College, 
Oakland City, Indiana. 1 think he has a message 
there which would well fit into our plans in con- 
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templating the four-day program for the North Cen- 
tral Music Supervisors Conference in Des Moines 
mext April.” 


—Herman F. Smith, Music Supervisor, 
Milwaukee Public Schools 


“I wish to tell you what you most likely already 
know, that the Association Meeting in Milwaukee 
‘was a very fine one in every respect. Personally, I 
got more out of it than out of any convention in the 
past five or more years.” 

—H. C. Almy, State Teachers College, Superior 


“Although it is a bit belated, I should like to ex- 
tend my compliments for the excellent meeting we 
had this Fall. I am also more than ever convinced 
that to unite sections is a very valuable thing to do. 
I have heard many commendatory opinions concern- 
ing the meeting and agree heartily with them.” 

—William T. Darling, Supt., Wauwatosa 


“The Milwaukee program was fine and I am sure 
you must feel very happy over it.” 


—Miss May M. Roach, State Teachers College, 
Stevsen Point 


“The W. T. A. never had a better meeting. 
a were all good. Everything worked smoothly. 
If there were any squeaks, they were well hidden.” 
—Thomas E. Sanders, Prin., Washington Jr. H. S., Racine 


“The fine management and efficiency with which 
the convention was handled this year was outstand- 
ing. I want to congratulate you.” 

—dH. A. Weingartner, Prin., Custer H. S., Milwaukee 


“May I compliment you on the very efficient way 
in which the convention was handled? I feel sure 
that no one has any cause for complaint, since the 
sessions began and closed on time, speakers could be 
heard from any part of the auditorium and the ad- 
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dresses were unusually fine. I enjoyed the conven- 


tion very much.” 
—C. E. Hulten, Supt., Marinette 


“Am glad I-went for the meeting. Everyone I have 
heard speak of it praises it without reserve. Con- 
gratulations and best wishes for 1931.” 

—Miss Elizabeth Waters, Fond du Lac 


“I have intended writing to you before this to 
thank you for the two fine addresses which you pro- 
vided for our section in connection with the Teachers 
Association Convention. Every one present enjoyed 
Miss Telford, and Mr. Dearing was wonderful. I 
want to thank you for the many courtesies which you 
extended to our group during the past convention. 
A great many of our Board members were able to 
take advantage of it. I was able to be present at three 
morning sessions and the stimulation was wonderful.” 


—Mrs. W. J. Hubbard, Pres., Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Milwaukee 


“The Fond du Lac Council of Education has in- 
structed me to express to you their feeling of entire 
satisfaction with the planning and conducting of the 
1930 State Meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation. This meeting it was unanimously agreed, 
stands out as one that contributed unusually large 
returns in inspiration and professional experience. 
The Fond du Lac Council extends to you its heartiest 
congratulations and kindest words of appreciation.” 


—R. B. Woodworth, Secy., Fond du Lac Council 
of Education 


“I heard many wonderful remarks on the way the 
entire meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion was conducted, and hereby wish to thank for 
everything you did for myself as well as for the en- 
tire music section.” 

—Hugo Anhalt, State Teachers College, Milwaukee 


“Congratulations on the Milwaukee Meeting. I 
believe that it was the best managed and that we 
had the best speakers of any meeting in the last 
fifteen years. Will the talks that were given at this 
meeting be available in printed form, and if so, 
through what source may they be obtained?” 

—C. L. Mulrine, Prin., Whitefish Bay 


“In my opinion the program at the general meet- 
ings were the best that I have attended in my thirty- 
five years of association with the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. The speakers were an inspiration to me. 
I congratulate you.” 


—Thomas W. Boyce, Prin., Cass Street 
Rotary School, Milwaukee 
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Now n Then » » » 


Here we are again. Last month our page of 
old school history stepped aside to make room 
for an article on Wisconsin’s only mining 
school, but now we can once more pick up the 
thread of scattered school history and present a 
few facts concerning our school systems in the 
“long, long ago”. 











Here’s a New One---Singing the County 
Map in 1880 


gIXTY years ago in the rural schools of Fond 

du Lac county geography was dressed up 
with a song appeal, according to Mrs. Mary Bird 
Hyland of Brookfield, Wis., who recalls that it 
was D. B. Lyon, county superintendent in 1876, 
1880 and 1882, who composed a geography 
lesson set to rhyme. Mrs. Hyland says she 
vividly remembers when Mr. Lyon visited the 
school she attended in Dist. No. 11, Town of 
Eden, leaving a copy of the poem. Miss Hatch 
was teacher of the school. 

“It was my first knowledge of the geography 
of my home county,” said Mrs. Hyland, “and 
in later years it has brought back many pleas- 
ant memories.” 

And here’s how Fond du Lac county stu- 


“In Metomen and Springvale wheat and grazing 
lands prevail, 

Wheat and grazing lands in Alto and Waupun, 

And in Oakfield where there’s lime, 

Ashford must with Auburn shine, 

To complete our present number, Twenty-one. 


“Tramp, tramp, tramp through all the county, 
Dear old Fond du Lac, 

No earthly joys we lack 

In the County Fond du Lac, 

For ‘tis there we have our own beloved homes!” 


A Shivering Stoker at 5c Per Day 

N THIS day and age of pee-wee golf, talkies 
and scientific methods of teaching one can 
easily “‘spot’”’ a schoolground in any urban com- 
munity by the motor cars which line the streets 
on all four sides. But many of the parents of 
these motor-conscious young pafagons arose at 
dawn and saddled up Old Nell for a chilly five 
mile pull through drifts and mud. Some few 
were even more enterprising, for the editor of 
the Grant County News of Platteville recalls 
how he trudged through the snow each morn- 
ing “and received the magnificent sum of 5 
cents a day for going early and lighting the 
fire in the old fashioned box stove so as to have 
the room warm when teacher and the other 








f dents learned about their surroundings: pupils arrived.” Some change—and all in 50 
tukee years! 
es 7 ee 
an In the county where we dwell, <it 
a i All the towns we mean to tell, Progress in La Crosse i 
sso- And to help our recollections more and more JN THE “good old days” when La Crosse S 
nee, We will try to make them shine boys and girls played hookey to see the old 
— In a rude and running rhyme, side-wheeler land at the village dock the tax 
sleet And it’s thus that we will name them o’er and o’er. payers set aside about $50,000 for the schools— 
on,” , _... and even then wagged their heads as they con- 
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peed And Ta cheedah Calumet aa Town of Fond du broader education, “With the Saowes “is 
dis lec, y ‘ Crosse its school system has steadily expanded. 
sO, No earthly joys we lack In 1885 the records show that on the pay roll 


there was one superintendent, six principals, 
forty-three teachers, three special instructors 
and five janitors. Today the educational system 


In the County of Fond du Lac 
For ‘tis there we have our own beloved homes. 
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bial No earthly joys we lack and twenty-six janitors. Either the janitors were 
cet In the County of Fond du Lac, overworked in 1885 or La Crosse has gone in 


For ‘tis there we have our own beloved homes. for specialized janitorial services! 
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Teaching Values in New-Type History Tests 
By Elene Michell, World Book Co., New York. 
Price $1.80. 

Teaching Values in New-Type History Tests shows 
how the teaching of history can be strengthened by 
making adequate provision for the acquisition of 
information; and, at the same time, the book shows 
how the subject can be related to its proper place, 
allowing time and releasing energy for thought and 
reasoning. The authoress senses the teacher's diffi- 
culty, in showing the relation between acquiring 
pure factual information and developing judgment 
and constructive thinking in history courses. The 
new-type test she suggests is her solution to the 
problem. 


Saplings (Fifth Series 1930) 
Scholastic Publishing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This fifth edition of Saplings represents the best 
poetry, short stories, and essays written by thousands 
of American high school students in competition for 
the Scholastic Awards of 1930. It is a revelation to 
see how far advanced in feeling and expression, are 
these high school students. Only one Wisconsin stu- 
dent, Harriet Porter, of Shorewood high school, Mil- 
waukee, has been awarded a place in the selected 
poems. 


Modern Literature for Oral Interpretation 
(Revised Edition) 
By Gertrude E. Johnson, The Century Co., New 
York. Price $2.50. 

Wisconsin teachers of speech and dramatics will be 
especially interested in this book because it is written 
by Miss Johnson, of the University of Wisconsin. 
Miss Johnson had previously collected material for 
oral interpretation, but this revised edition is far 
more complete than her first book on the subject. 
The first part of the revised edition is devoted to a 
discussion of the principles of interpretive speech, 
with special emphasis on technique. Leaving this 
phase of instruction to other hands the author de- 
votes most of her attention to excellent prose and 
poetry selections to be used for oral work. Miss John- 
son’s choice selection of workable passages gives evi- 
dence of careful thought, exhaustive research, and a 
keen understanding of both her subject and her audi- 
ence. The revised edition contains 59 poetical selec- 
tions, 23 monologues, 33 prose selections, 14 speeches 
and scenes from classic literature, and 7 one-act plays. 

Additional comment should be made in reference 
to the complete bibliography, which contains many 
helpful suggestions for programs. 


Student Participation in School Government 


By Jerry J. Vineyard and Charles F. Poole, A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York. Price $1.00. 


Intramural Athletic and Play Days 


By Edgar M. Droper and George M. Smith, 

A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. Price $1.00. 
These two books are a part of a series of mono- 
gtaphs on various phases of extra curricular activi- 
ties. While we have not to date reviewed the entire 
series we suggest that persons interested in this phase 
of educational activity consider the addition of these 
books to their library. The book on Student Partici- 
pation in School Government is written for those peo- 
ple who plan to inaugurate student participation, as 
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well as for those who have already established par 
ticipation but are seeking organized practices to aid 
them in furthering the scope of their work. The book 
is intended to instruct the individual in all matters of 
government problems, and the place of the individual 
citizen in the governmental life of our democracy. 
Suggested practices in matters of school government 
will help the student to better understand the affairs 
and problems of state government. The book is a 
combination of theory and practice. 

Intermural Athletics and Play Days reflects the 
modern idea that the real goal of physical education 
is directed to activity for activity’s sake, rather than 
the sole desire to win. Instead of advocating concen- 
trated physical expression in a chosen few this book 
attempts to present a program whereby the group 
may achieve the worthwhile results of play. The 
authors take a rap at formal calisthenics and empha- 
size the natural movement of the participant as a 
better program. Complete discussions of play super- 
vision make this little handbook a valuable addition 
to the series. 


Teaching the Child to Read 
By Samuel W. Patterson, Doubleday Doran, 
Garden City, New York. Price $2.50. 

This book is an excellent tool for training courses 
in normal schools and teachers colleges. The author 
has struck a happy balance between pure theory and 
a practical application of the principals established. 
To begin with, the book is strictly technical, and in 
no way will interest the casual reader. On the other 
hand the earnest student of educational practice will 
find the book both stimulating and helpful. 

The plan of the book is simple: caine theory 
with application the author takes the reader through 
a systematic tour of the reading problems of the vari- 
ous grades, for as the author points out, children do 
not solve all of their reading problems in the first or 
second grade. 

The text worth of this book is greatly increased 
by the addition of study problems at the end of each 
chapter. 


Books Received During Oct. - Nov.-Dec. 


American Book Company 

Strayer-Upton Junior Mathematics (Book I, II, 
and 9th Yr.) 

New Junior Business Training — Frederick G. 
Nichols. 

Solid Geometry—F. Eugene Seymour. 

New Manual of the Constitution—Israel Ward 
Andrews. 

Agricultural Nature Study (Book I)—John H. 
Gehrs. 

Nature Study (Book II)—John H. Gehrs. 

A New Study of English Words—Jessie Macmillan 
Anderson. 

Workbook in United States History—Howard E. 
Wilson & Florence H. Wilson. 
Practice Sheets in English Grammar & Punctuation 
(With Tests & Key)—Harriet R. Lockwood. 
Training Secondary School Teachers—Alonzo F. 
Myers & Floyd E. Harshman. 

English Composition—May McKitrick and Mari- 
etta H. West. 

Citizenship Through Education—Clyde B. Moore 
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Iroquois Textbooks Set New Standards 





Iroquois Textbooks Officially Listed For School Libraries 
in Wisconsin 


POEMS FOR CHILDREN 
LITERATURE FOR READING AND MEMORIZATION 
Compiled by Louise E. Tucker 


Easily the best collection of child poems and maxims for school use. The choice of 
material was determined largely by the interests of the child as ascertained by scientific 


investigation. 


Series by Grades 


we COE ce ieceweecoe Grades 1 or 2 
MOE. EO occuc cusses Grades 2 or 3 
Beem THOS ...ccccecae Grades 3 or 4 


MOGe MOGs ..svccwuces Grades 4 or 5 
BOOe FIVE ..cccseccss Grades 5 or 6 
Pe ee eee Grades 6 or 7 


(See List of Books for School Libraries, page 59, numbers 
1, 4142, 4143, 4144, 4145, 4146.) 


GREAT CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


By Southworth and Kramer 


The most attractive geographical reader of its kind—centering the most important 
facts of the development, commerce, and industries of our country around thirteen of our 


largest cities. 


(See List of Books for School Libraries, page 69, number 3184) 
OUR SOUTH AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 


By Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth 
The best geographical reader on South America. Critically read and approved by 


Officials of the Pan American Union. 


(See List of Books for School Libraries, page 70, number 3533) 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Home Office: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 


DALLAS NEW YORK 


























What is Life Without Health? 


My Health Habits 


WHITCOMB-BEVERIDGE-TOWNSEND 


Inspiring books for the primary grades, 
will go far toward conserving bodily 
vigor in the child. 

Up to the minute in material and 
method, these readers teach children 
what to do in the cause of their own 
health, when to do it, and where. 

Simple stories, plays, songs, demon- 
strations, and bright pictures, impress 
the principles of daily hygienic living, 
and they do so in a way so attractive 
that the child takes pleasure in the les- 
sons prescribed, and in acting upon 


them. 
THE SERIES 


My Health Habits, Book One. nee 
My Health Habits, Book Two. 88 
My Health Habits, Book Three .06 


FOR TEACHERS 


Our Health Habits. Whitcomb- 
Beveridge-Townsend ....... $2.00 


Send for Health Chart with description of books 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 


(Dept. A-154) 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave. 536 So. Clarke St. 559 Mission St. 


i a A. 








EARLY IN FEBRUARY 


KELTY’S 


The Growth of the American 
People and Nation 


A delightful story history, full of 
colorful detail, and with much 
social and economic material new 
to elementary-school textbooks. It 
follows Kelty’s Beginnings of the 
American People and Nation in the 
Tryon and Lingley history series, 
and is primarily for the 5th grade. 
A book to consider! 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO 
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The 
Onward Sweep of Shorthand 


From January to October, 1930, 881 
new schools (United States only) adopt- 
ed Gregg Shorthand. These adoptions 


were: 
Public High Schools____--- 487 
Private Commercial Schools 288 
Catholic Schools ~-------- 106 


ORB tect aE 881 


The number of new schools adopting 
Gregg Shorthand during the first ten 
months of 1980 is greater than the total 
number of schools teaching other sys- 
tems of shorthand. 


The almost phenomenal increase in 
the number of schools offering instruc- 
tion in shorthand and typewriting is con- 
vincing evidence that instruction in these 
subjects is really functioning in our 
business and community life. 


Details upon request 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 




















Recommended Reading 
Circle Books 


—=—=NOTE: Three professional books 
constitute the minimum 
reading for any one 
school year. 


General books for all teachers 
RUCH: The Objective or New-Type Examination 


A comprehensive, easily-understood expla- 
nation of what the new objective tests are, 
and how to make them. Many examples 
are included. 

Postpaid $1.98 


LYMAN: The Mind at Work 


Essays on studying, thinking and 
reading 
Postpaid $1.44 


For Rural School Teachers 


GARDNER and RAMSEY: 
A Handbook of Children’s Literature 


A handbook of methods and graded 
lists of stories. 


Postpaid $1.80 
Detailed information on request 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
623 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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Agricultural Nature Study (Book I). John H. 


Gehrs. 
Nature Study (Book II). John H. Gehrs. 


D. Appleton & Company 
Experimental Chemistry—A. Frederick Collins. 


Art Extension Society 
Famous Paintings (Madonnas)—Interpretations by 
Henry Turner Bailey. 


A. S. Barnes & Company 


Physical Education for Elementary Schools—Neil- 
son & Van Hagen. 


Bugbee, Willis N. Co. 
Chapel & Assembly Programs. Flossie C. Baldwin. 
Live Wire Stunt Book. Willis N. Bugbee & 
Others. 


Denoyer—Geppert Company 
Four True Stories of Life and Adventure—Jessie R. 
Smith. 
Tales of the Heroic Ages (Frithjof)—Zenaide A. 
Ragozin. 
History of the World of Early Egypt—Zenaide A. 
Ragozin. 


Doubleday—Doran 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Moliere. 
Le Voyage de M. Perrichon. Labiche et Martin. 
Les Oberle. Rene Bazin. 
Les Trois Mousquetaires. Alexandre Dumas. 
La Tulipe Noire. Alexandre Dumas. 
La Poudre aux Yeux. Labiche et Martin. 
Ramuntcho. Pierre Loti. 
L’Avare. Moliere. 
Contes Choisis. Guy de Maupassant. 
Cuentos y Leyendas de Espana. Nichols & Rivera. 


E. P. Dutton & Company 
Word Hunt—Alexander Lichtentag. 


Ginn & Company 

Wordbook to Accompany Caldwell & Curtis’ IN- 
TRODUCTION TO SCIENCE—Otis William 
Caldwell & Francis Day Curtis. 

Pupil’s Workbook to Accompany A HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION — Harold 
Rugg & James E. Mendenhall. 

The New Path to Reading (My Second Primer)— 
Anna Dorothea Cordts. 

My Occupation—A Pupil’s Workbook for the 
Study of Vocational Life—H. C. Hill & D. H. 
Sellers. 

The Alpha Individual Arithmetics (Book IV Part 
Il). 


E. M. Hale & Company 
Attendance Registers, and Attendance & Scholarship 
Registers, for Rural, Graded and High School— 
John Guy Fowlkes. 


Norman W. Henley Publishing Company 
Arithmetic of Electricity—T. O’Conor Sloane. 
Electricity for Beginners—E. H. Thomas. 
Henley’s 20th Century Book of Ten Thousand 

Recipes, Formulas & Processes—Edited by G. D. 
Hiscox. 
House Wiring. Thomas W. Poppe. 
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At last— Continue the primary number 
work begun with F. 
A literature series compiled Badanes & Badanes : 
expressly for the enjoyment | A CHILD’S NUMBER PRIMER 
of reading by using * 
s by A CHILD’S SECOND NUMBER d 
JUNIOR LITERATURE BOOK 4 
The new book of the series . 
leil- BOOK I BOOK II [7, develops in the child’s mind clear num- Bt 
(Grade 7) (Grade 8) ber concepts from 1 to 100, teaches him to 
$1.24 $1.24 add and subtract numbers within the range 
” * of 100, and shows him how to apply this 
~ L rd and Moffett knowledge to real life-situations. 
‘. Mastery through effective 4 : 
| BOOK III motivation i 
: (Grade 9) ele 
- $1.48 WORKBOOK | 
" Leonard, Moffett, and Moe to accompany Nida: 
| cea cle Yi “ - DAWN OF AMERICAN HISTORY iH 
-A. FF gleaned from the world’s ? 
S rich re oe with bs ag rg pms rod shi aoe ree o} 
; recognition of the young student’s inter- L14) iS  WOe ae vere _ iene te 
: ests, plus his capacity for enjoyment and | o histery and the more formal chronological 
appreciation. study. For intermediate grades. $.48. 
1. ” 
Ftd Illinois oa 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Zitasetiiincice”® | 
‘ 
era. e e e 
Up-to-date — Practical — Inspiring | 
a mm & The ideal of thousands of teachers has been ac- 
~ complished in this two-year course—the blending of 
thorough instruction in grammatical correctness 
we English with stimulating practice in creative expression. It 
) | Composition unites the practical with the inspirational. 
the 
ee 
P: ? 4 ‘ 
oe Hunter & The new and the accepted in science—combined 
Whit i ‘ : : , . 
mans in a text which cultivates in pupils a problem- 
ship solving attitude and supplies a variety of devices 
«Wa Tewhtinien tis which will enable the teacher to enrich the science 
. rogram. 
General Science — 
American Book Company 
sand 330 East 22d Street, Chicago, Illinois 
.o, NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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WINSTON 


A MARVELOUS BIRD 


is the Pelican 
a 
gregarious 
piscivorous 
natatorial 
with a 
distensible gular pouch 


At least, that’s what it is in some 
dictionaries. Not, of course, in 


o WINSTON 


| SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY 


with its simplified definitions, easily 
understood even by young pupils. 
Editions for all school needs. 

} THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY § 
~ 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
— as FOR TEXTBOOKS 





































Laidlaw Books 


SCHOOL LIBRARY LIST 


Order No. TITLE Price to Dists. 
ss0s:-ME AND ANDY ...-<c.c2 $1.15 
3723 TREASURE OF connie” 
Pi 2 Seco eee se 
3774 LAIDLAW READERS— 
POR eee eee 56 
3775 LAIDLAW READERS— 
BOOK ONC. occu ocecscee 56 
19095 ARABELLA AND _ ARA- 
RS ee eee .68 
3030 SUNNY BOOK READERS 
B06 (RG 2c ee -74 
3048 SUNNY BOOK READERS 
UGK ANNO oe coe eee -74 
3111 SUNNY BOOK READERS 
Book Panes) annie seinse 74 


SIMPLIFYING TEACHING is required 
for teacher reading in 36 counties in 
Wisconsin. List Price, $1.76. 


Laidlaw Brothers 


Educational Department 


2001 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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Laidlaw Brothers 

ART APPRECIATION TEXTBOOKS— 
My Brownie Art Book—Part I. 
My Rainbow Art Book—Part II. 
My Indian Art Book—Part III. 
My Pinocchio Art Book—Part IV. 
My Wonderland Art Book—Part V. 
My Jungle Art Book—Part VI. 
The Round Table Art Book—Part VII. 

—Cora E. Stafford & Pearl Rucker. 


MacMillan Company 
Handbooks of Citizenship—No. 4—INTERNA- 
TIONALISM, No. 5—POLITICAL PARTIES— 
R. W. Kelsey. 


McKinley Publishing Company 
Bibliography of American Biography—Florence H. 
Wilson & Howard E. Wilson. 
Historical Fiction—Hannah Logasa. 
Illustrated Workbook (Book I)—Charles A. Cou- 


lomb. 
— Workbook (Book I1)—Charles A. Cou- 
omb. 


New York University 
Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Education De- 
partment. 


Oxford University Press 
Pronunciation—Thorleif Larsen & Francis C. 
Walker. 


L. C. Page & Company 


American College Girl. By Ten American College 
Girls. 


Scholastic Publishing Company 
The Glory That was Greece—Walter R. Agard. 


Scott, Foresman & Company 


Standard Service Algebra Work-Book—Knight, 
Ruch & McCulloch. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 
New Progressive Road to Reading—Kleiser, Et- 
tinger, Shimer, & Peyser. 
New Progressive Road to Reading (Books I, II, 
III & Introductory to Books II & III also Story 
Steps). 


Frederick A. Stokes Company 
Spinach Boy—Lois Lenski. 
— Picture Tales from Russia—Valery Car- 
Tick. 


John C. Winston Company 
Plane Trigonometry & Logarithms. Thomas M. 
Simpson. 


World Book Company 
Standard Graduation Examination. Otis and Or- 
leans. 
Washburne Individual Arithmetics (Books I to 
XI). 

First Steps in Teaching Number—John R. Clark, 
Arthur S. Otis, Caroline Hatton. 
Educational Measurement in the 

Grades—I. N. Madsen. 
Workbook in Plane Geometry—Hugh D. Mac 
Intyre. 


Elementary 
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Headliners » » » 


The news of the day concerning important 
developments and events in the activities of 
Wisconsin’s educators and educational institu- 
tions. 











Include Bird Study In Your School Program 


W HEN the snow covers the ground it’s a 

good time to direct pupils’ attention to 
bird and animal life, and help prepare the way 
for intense study during the early spring 
months. All children (as well as most adults) 
thrill at the first chirp of the robin, as he 
comes back fat and cheerful from the rice fields 
of the South. Few of us know more than a 
dozen bird species by sight, and the habits and 
life of our feathered friends remain a mystery 





to most of us. Therefore it is well for teachers 
to cooperate with the National Association of 
Audubon societies in their splendid work of 
supplying teachers and pupils with pictures and 
leaflets on habits and characteristics of birds. 

Many Wisconsin teachers will again organize 
Junior Audubon clubs, and have school lessons 
on the material supplied. Each pupil paying 
ten cents will receive pictures and ste for 
the studies, as well as an outline drawing which 
the pupil may fill in from a color plate. Teach- 
ers forming a club of twenty-five or more re- 
ceive free a year’s subscription to “Bird Lore”. 
Teachers forming clubs of less than twenty-five 
but more than ten receive all bird study mate- 
rial free of charge. 

This service is given for less than cost, and 


is purely educational in character. Last year 
385,845 boys and girls were in Junior Audubon 
clubs. Wisconsin had 204 clubs, with 8,920 
members enrolled. All interested teachers can 
secure further information by writing T. Gil- 
bert Pearson, National Association of Audubon 
societies, 1974 Broadway, New York City. 


Activities For All At Waupun 


AUPUN teachers are cooperating in an ex- 
tensive program of activities in various 
fields, in an attempt to stimulate interest of 
more pupils in school affairs. Due to the efforts 
of O. J. Kraushaar more than one hundred stu- 
dents are participating in bands or orchestra; 
54 of them playing in the concert band, 30 in a 
second band, and 45 in a beginners’ band, while 
22 play in the orchestra. In addition, the school 
has glee clubs for boys and girls of the senior 
and junior high schools, as well as a chorus in 
the grades. Similarly, hundreds of pupils are 
atticipating in forensics, as this activity has 
_ made a part of the regular English work. 
Around 70 are chosen to represent their classes, 
from which number the school teams are se- 
lected. A like procedure is contemplated in 
oratory, declamation and extemporaneous read- 
ing and speaking. 


Making The School Annual Pay 


USUALLY school annuals are supported 

wholly or in part by advertisements se- 
cured from local merchants. In some cases the 
merchants feel that the advertising value is neg- 
ligible, and they are reluctant to contribute to 
the support of such an enterprise. In Stough- 
ton the merchants doubted the value of the ad- 
vertising, but through the Association of Com- 
merce agreed to contribute about $200 outright. 
The school staff and Miss Helen May Williams, 
faculty advisor, discussed the question at some 
length, and finally decided that their annual, 
the “Yahara” should sink or swim on its own 
merits. Everyone cooperated, and by watching 
expenses closely and pushing sales in the school 
the annual was not only put out entirely by the 
school without help from the merchants, but a 
profit of $160 was realized. 


What has been done once can be done again, 
and those schools which hesitate because of the 
indifferent attitude of local merchants may be 
able to duplicate the worthy achievement of 
the Stoughton high school. 
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A Scientific 
Service 


In School Room 
Seating 


ORE than a place to sit is pro- 
M vided by National Desks: 
more than simply facility for school 
room work. A scientific service is 
given: in specific desk design and 
construction, and in the added en- 
gineering attention to correct room ar- 
rangement and position of the desks— 
conforming with room size, shape and 
other individual characteristics. When 
you select National Desks you obtain 
the most advanced equipment: and an 
expert understanding of school room 
efficiency; a service included without 
additional charge. 


National School 
Equipment Co. 
Port Washington, Wis. 


ool DESKS 
Compo _/ 
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Detroit Leads The Way 


N DETROIT as elsewhere economic pressure 

due to industrial conditions has been keenly 
felt this year. Also, as in other cities the mu- 
nicipal budget was a difficult problem which for 
a time threatened the salary schedule of teach- 
ets of the Detroit school system. But Mayor 
Frank Murphy after much deliberation settled 
the matter in November by approving of the 
$750,00 salary increase voted Detroit teachers 
by the Board of Education, with this remark 
as quoted in the Detroit papers, ‘The city is 
not so poor that it must resort to repudiation 
of a contract and break its pledged faith.” 
“School teachers,” he added “though they are 
the poorest paid of all city employees, have 
been the backbone of our campaign to aid the 
unemployed.” 


President Willis A. Sutton of the N. E. A. 
expressed the appreciation of the teachers of 
the nation in the following message to Mayor 
Murphy: 


“The officers of the National Education Associa- 
tion are impressed and pleased with your taking the 
view that Detroit, whatever the economic conditions, 
cannot afford to disregard contracts with teachers cov- 
ering scheduled increases in salary. You have stated 
a fundamental principle which will be accepted by 
other mayors and by boards of education. How appro- 
priate that this announcement comes before the date 
of the National Convention of this Association to be 
held in Detroit in February. You have not only won 
the confidence and admiration of the teachers of De- 
troit and Michigan, but you have merited the praise 
of the friends of the schools throughout the United 
States.” 


The Department of Superintendents---Detroit 
February 22-28 


HE annual meeting of the Department of Su- 

perintendence of the N. E. A. will be held 
in Detroit, Michigan, on February 22-28, 
1931. Superintendent Norman L. Crosier, Dal- 
las, Texas, with his assistants, have outlined a 
constructive and interesting program. Wiscon- 
sin will be represented as usual. The Wisconsin 
delegation will travel over a special train to be 
known as “The Wisconsin Special,” out of 
Chicago on Saturday, February 21, reaching 
Detroit the same afternoon about five o'clock. 
Details of plans, and train and hotel reserva- 
tions may be secured by addressing the W.T. A. 
office, 716 Beaver Building, Madison. 
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Even 
Tom’s Teacher 
Marvelled at & 
His Skill in > 
Playing the i 


Harmonica 





LL yet a short time ago Tom 
was the despair ofhis teacher. 
His “ear” was so poor he could 
not carry a tune and he had no 
interest at all in his music—in 





fact, hardly knew one note from 
another. But one dayhisteacher 
read that in many schools all 
over America other teachers 
were getting surprising results 
with backward celdven y inter- 
esting them in the harmonica. 
So Tom’s teacher sent for 
particulars. 

She found that not only could 
she obtain absolutely FREE an 
illustrated Instruction Book on‘ 


harmonica will 


some day. 





What John Philip Sousa 
says about the Harmonica 


“I ama great advocate of the harmonica,” 
says this famous bandmaster, “‘and especially 
endorse the Harmonica bands. 
and girls who are now learning music on the 
step into the great sym- 
phony orchestras and bands of our country 


In thousands of schools and other organiza- 
tions, Harmonica orchestras and bands are 
being formed. A special booklet giving details 
and directions will be sent free to educators 
and those in authority. 


been playing only a month 
need not be afraid to show she 
is just a beginner.” 

And Edna C. Holt, of Geneva, 
Ohio, says: “I never saw any- 
thing like the enthusiasm 
shown by my pupils over their 
harmonica class.” 


Many boys 


Harmonica Instruction 
Simple 
Harmonica instruction is simple 
and resultsrapid. With the aid 








harmonica playing for every boy 
and girl in her pont but she 
alsoreceived a detailed booklet which gave practical 
suggestions and helps for group instructions on 
the harmonica. 


Harmonica Simplifies Fundamentals 


of Music 


Every boy and girl loves the harmonica. So easily 
and so quickly can they master it that, without 
consciousness of it, they rapidly acquire a thor- 
ough grounding in the fundamentals of music. 

Once the desire to play is aroused in the individ- 
ual boy or girl, the next step is the formation of 
bands or manne It has been found repeatedly 
that even pupils who are generally unruly and 
backward in their formal studies are attracted to 
school, when other means fail, through member- 
ship in a harmonica band. 


Fascinates All Children 


Mr. Philip Gordon, Director of Music, South Side 
High School, Newark, N. J., says, ‘The Harmonica 
band can be made the most useful musical organi- 
zation in any school. It will attract more pupils. 
The boy with the changing voice need not fear 
that he will crack on high notes. The girl who has 


of the Free Instruction Book, 
the player is able to run the scale with a few min- 
utes’ practice and play the simple melodies in 
the book. 
Toenable teachers tostudy the resultsof harmonica 
group work in many schools, a thorough treatment 
of the subject has been prepared in ibe form of a 
Brochure entitled ® 
“The Harmonica 






as an Important ee potim, 

° = "icy _ 
Factor in Modern Ta Re, 7 
Education.” Fur- oo How Mn 


to ‘pla y/ 
WARMO’ ; 


Cs a 


M. HOHNER, Inc., Dept. 138-A | 

114 E. 16th St., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me without charge: | 

©) Brochure on “The Harmonica as an Important Factor | 
| 


nished without 
cost upon request, 


Mailcoupon below, 













in Modern Education. 
© An Instruction Book “How to Play the Harmonica.” 


Name 


Address ............. 
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APPLICATION PHOTOS 


15 Photos 2 4 x 34 Glossy Finish--_-_------ $1.00 
30 Photos 214 x 3% y Glossy Finish--.--_----- 1.50 
12 Photos 2% x 314 Dull Pain ............ 1.00 
25 Photos 214 x 34 Dull igien........-... 1.50 


Send your original photo and r emit 
tance to your agency or to us. Original 
returned intact with reproductions. 4 





Box 2077, -i- Minneapolis, Minn. 











HOW TO FORMA 
REVYIEM BRAND 
FREE Any teacher can now give pupils 

po pple basic musical training, 


rouse new enthagesm for 
all class-room sdtieities by forming a rhythm band. 
Our Free Book tells pow pene: and quickly tt is done, 
Complete outfit of in: 8 $5.9 id up. Send . 
now for book and full’ isrorination. ale obligation 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


139R Ludwig;Bldg., ol 1-2/ N. Lincoin St., Chicago, 11. 























Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Assn’s Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 
bearer to special reduced rates. 

Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd., 
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Still More Twins 


EETING the challenge of Oconto in the 

matter of twins the town of Goodman, 
Marinette county, announces that it, too, has 
six pairs of twins attending the local schools, 
as well as two pairs who are not of school age 
yet. Then, too, there is Miss Mary C. Lehman, 
first grade teacher in the Greenfield school, 
Milwaukee . . . she informs us that she has 
three sets in her 1B class! What’s your system 
of keeping them straight, Miss Lehman? We 
suspect the first few days of the term were 
spent in connecting names with such things as 
moles, chicken pox marks, and scars. 


N. E. A. Life Members Growing 


ARECENT letter from the office of the 

N. E. A. reports more than 4100 life mem- 
bers, with good pee of reaching the 5000 
mark by the time of the Los Angeles conven- 
tion next June. 

Membership in Wisconsin is growing daily, 
approximating 100 at the present time. A feat- 
ure of the interest in life membership in Wis- 
consin is the annual get-together dinner of life 
members at the time of the state meeting in 
Milwaukee. The dinner was originated two 
years ago by Mrs. Mary D. Bradford of Ke- 
nosha, who also presided as chairman last year 
and who was re-elected chairman of the group 
for next year. Thirty-three life members at- 
tended the dinner meeting in October. Superin- 
tendent F. E. Converse, Beloit; Miss Elizabeth 
McCormick, Superior; Professor John Guy 
Fowlkes, Madison; and Principal Thomas Boyce 
of Milwaukee responded with short talks to 
the invitation of the chairman. Several new 
life members were introduced at the meeting. 
Another luncheon is being planned for next 
year, with Mrs. Mary Bradford of Kenosha as 
chairman, and Miss Elizabeth McCormick of 
Superior as secretary. 
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“It Runs In The Family” 


HE energetic press men of Milwaukee gath- 

ered together some interesting bits of news 
in connection with the W. T. A. convention, 
which would point to the fact that the love of 
teaching is often carried from father to son 
and daughter. Take the case of Peter Peterson, 
principal of the Jefferson school at Racine; 
when he attended the convention he had the 
pleasure of having his three grown daughters 
with him. Mr. Peterson has been teaching for 
30 years and his three daughters are now fol- 
lowing in his footsteps. Miss Ruth Peterson 
is an instructor at the Winslow school, Racine, 
Mrs. Esther Peterson Hanks formerly taught at 
Racine but is now with the Waukegan (lIll.) 
schools, and Blanche Peterson teaches at Lake- 
side school, Racine. All of the Peterson peda- 
gogues are graduates of Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers college. 

But that’s just a starter—wait a minute, and 
read the record of the Wrights family; five of 
them now teaching, and a sixth sister getting 
ready to follow their lead. Miss Kathryn 
Wright is a teacher in junior high school in 
Milwaukee, Fern is primary teacher in their 
home town, Granton, Vera, primary teacher in 


Denmark, Wis., Hope, junior high school 
teacher at Sharon, and Mrs. George H. Plu- 
cinske, teacher in the Dodge County Rural Nor- 
mal school, Mayville. This family of teachers 
are all Wright! 


W orld Fendanatbad Conference at Denver 


THE World Federation of Education Associa- 

tions will hold its fourth biennial confer- 
ence at Denver, Colorado, from July 27 to 
August 1, 1931. The World Federation is the 
outstanding international educational associa- 
tion in the world. It was organized in San 
Francisco in the summer of 1923, and now has 
associate organizations in Canada, the United 
States, Ireland, Scotland, England and Wales, 
Japan, China, Germany, India, and in the 
Philippines. More than 2,500,000 teachers are 
organized in this international educational or- 
ganization. 

Previous conferences have been held at Edin- 
burgh, Toronto, and Geneva. Due to the fact 
that this is the first time the conference has 
been held in the United States it is expected 
that this conference will exceed all others by 
way of attendance. 
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Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
« « Special Enrollment Offer Until April First » » 


New Location 301-302 Beaver Bldg. 
Monona Ave. 





E. L. HUFF 


Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 





ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 











TEACHERS AGENCY, 
MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Member Nat’! Ass'n Teachers Agencies 


1] TEACHERS WANTED— Graduates only, fin 
PECIALISTS Feary ©) 
places only. All States. Get details. wy) 





Normal and College graduates only. 
Enroll NOW for the best positions in 1931. 
independent applications. 


Special reference service for 
Recent certification data FREE with enrollment. 
16 years’ experience, personal service. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M° 





ALBERT 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
535 Fifth Ave. - NEW YORK 
Hyde Building - SPOKANE, WASH. 





45TH YEAR Executives and teachers for all kinds of 
Public School work, and men and women for good posi- 
tions in State Teachers Colleges, Universities, and Private 
Schools, in good demand. Many thousands have secured 
PROMOTION through this Agency. 
Booklet free. 


Why not you? 
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Here’n There Among Ourselves » » » 


Calendar 


February 13-14—Southern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Convention, at Madison. 


February 22-25—Dept. of Superintendence of 
N. E. A., at Detroit, Michigan. 

March 27—Central Wisconsin Teachers Con- 
vention, at Oshkosh. 

June 27-July 3—Summer N. E. A.—Los An- 
geles, California. 


July 27-August 1—World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations conference, at Den- 
ver, Colorado. 











The executive committee which will assist in com- 
pleting arrangements for the state high school band 
tournament in Menasha next May has been selected 
by R. M. Sensenbrenner, general chairman. Super- 
intendent of schools J. E. Kitowski was named as 
one of the members of the committee. 


Mrs. H. L. Haugen has resigned as a member of 
the Dorchester high school faculty, and has been suc- 
ceeded by Miss E. Eagles of Eau Claire. 


Attempting to alleviate the suffering of the un- 
employed of Milwaukee, the local school board has 
already completed plans for building and remodeling 
schools during the winter months. A $3,500,000 
building program was acted upon favorably, though 
actual construction will not begin for some months. 
Extensive remodeling programs are being launched 
immediately. 


According to figures recently released Beloit is 
planning to spend $306,263.14 on its schools next 
year, an increase of $6,208 over this year. The in- 
creased levy is designed to finance the maintenance 
of the school dental clinic, which has been handled 
by the city for the past 10 years. 


Thomas Lloyd Jones, Chairman, Committee on 
High School Relations of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, is recovering from a broken leg which he suf- 
fered in a fall in December. 


Harry Wood, for many years state representative 
for Ginn & Co. has been promoted to the manager- 
ship of the High School and College department in 
the Chicago office. 


John A. Diederichsen, for the past 58 years a 
principal in Milwaukee schools was recently honored 
at a dinner given by the teachers of the Lloyd Street 
school. 


The Eau Claire public schools report 100% 
enrollment not only in the State Association, 
but in the National, District, and local asso- 
ciations. The Eau Claire schools have a 
budget system which enrolls one hundred 
ninety teachers in each of the associations at 
the beginning of the school year. 


Prof. Daniel Carter Frost, instructor in mathe- 
matics in Beloit college has resigned to take a 
teaching position in the Patterson, N. J. high school. 
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Miss Verna Crocker, Home Economics teacher in 
thé Prairie du Sac high school has organized adult 
classes in Homemaking, which includes instruction 
in Food Preparation, Clothing, Health, Parental Edu- 
cation, and Home Decoration. 


Recently it was suggested that the biennial all- 
city school music festival of Milwaukee be elim- 
inated, but the protest against territorial festivals was 
so great that the city school board refused to accept 
the proposal, and agreed to hold the Spring all-city 
festival in the Auditorium, as has been done in the 
past. 


Rural school teachers of the county are being ad- 
vised in a letter from A. Meating, county super- 
intendent of schools, that they are definitely respon- 
sible for all books in the school library. Mr. Meat- 
ing cautioned the teachers to make a checkup of their 
libraries at the beginning and the end of each year 
to see that the rules and regulations governing the 
borrowing of books are observed. He pointed out 
that books taken from the rural school libraries can 
be charged in the same manner as is done in public 
libraries and he urged the teachers to follow this 
practice to protect their books. 


Kenosha high school’s magnificent new $75,000 
gymnasium has been selected as the site for the 
annual district basketball tournament, to be held next 
March. J. E. Rohr, superintendent of the Nekoosa 
schools, has been appointed manager of the event 
by P. F. Neverman, secretary of the Wisconsin Inter- 
scholastic Athletic association. 


County Supt. George V. Kelley, in speaking before 
a recent meeting of the Green Lake Parent-Teachers’ 
Association paid special tribute to the fine work be- 
ing done by Miss Ellenora Broder, Miss Celest Par- 
sons, and Miss Gewthalun James. Miss Broder, 
teacher in the Sth and 6th grades has done some 
splendid teaching in the use of puppet shows; Miss 
Parsons worked with her 3rd and 4th graders in 
group projects depicting the various phases of In- 
dian life; and Miss James has done exceptional work 
in developing a band using home-made instruments. 


The Janesville school board recently purchased 
stage equipment costing $1,946. The contract was 
given to a Minneapolis concern, and the installation 
took place during the Christmas recess. 


The Twenty-Fifth Manitowoc County annual, em- 
bodying many interesting statistics concerning the 
educational system of the county has recently been 
released. The booklet is unusually attractive this 
year, its lavender covers being imprinted with silver 
in commemoration of it being the 25th annual to be 
published. The entire book was prepared under the 
direction of E. S. Mueller, county superintendent. 


A bronze tablet in the health rooms of the Lake 
Bluff school, Shorewood, was recently unveiled in 
honor of William C. Sieker, one time health officer 
of Shorewood and until his death last year the prin- 
cipal of the Milwaukee Vocational school. 


100% ers received since the December num- 
ber of the JOURNAL was printed: 
Grantsburg, Danbury, Juneau. 
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A portion of the $100,000: estate of Ben Wait, 
Stoughton banker and attorney who died on Decem- 
ber 12, will be placed in a trust fund, to help 
“poor, worthy young persons to learn a trade or 
obtain an education.” The beneficiaries of the edu- 
cational fund must be residents of Dane county, be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 24. Not more than $200 is 
to be given to any one person in any one year. 


The Tri-County Principals association, comprising 
groups from Pierce, Polk, and St. Croix county pub- 
lic schools met at New Richmond December 15. The 
standing committee on resolutions, consisting of C. P. 
Rock, Hudson, Louis St. Peter, New Richmond and 
H. C. Mason, River Falls, was increased to five, by 
the election of Martin Anderson, Colfax, and M. B. 
Keck, Clear Lake. 


Wauwatosa has begun work on the second unit 
of their Junior—Senior High school building. The 
unit will cost approximately $250,000, and will con- 
sist of about twenty class rooms, an office and a 
cafeteria. It is expected to be ready for occupancy 
on September 1, 1931. 


R. S. Ihlenfeldt, Kenosha county superintendent of 
schools, was elected president of the State County 
Superintendent’s association at a meeting held at 
Madison in connection with School Men’s Week. 
Miss Edith McEachron, Racine county supt. of 
schools was re-elected secretary—treasurer. 


Janesville has been named by Commissioner of 
Education H. J. Cooper as one of 144 cities in the 
United States and one out of 16 cities from the 
north central states to be represented by an exhibit 
picturing a modern, up-to-date school, at the con- 
vention of the National Educational association, to 
be held at Detroit in February. Pictures and plans 
of the new Wilson school will be exhibited. 


Miss Helen Dorsch, Ripon, rural teacher in Fond 
du Lac county, has a pupil, June Wihsmann to 
thank for a pleasant Christmas trip to Florida. The 
sponsors of the Fond du Lac teur to Florida granted 
a free trip to the rural teacher whose pupil scored 
highest in a recent Current Events test. Miss Dorsch 
made a good job of it, for her pupils took first and 
second prizes. 


Mansfield district school, town of Sharon, has 
erected a new school, costing $6,000. Miss Martha 
Dennis of Beloit is the teacher. 


The Kau-Hi-News, school paper of Kaukauna high 
school made its initial bow last month. Miss Frances 
Corry is the faculty advisor. 


Prof. W. W. Hart of the University of Wisconsin 
mathematics department will be one of 11 national 
educators appearing before the Oklahoma teachers, 
when they hold their state convention at Oklahoma 
City, Feb. 5 to 7. Prof. Hart will lead the mathe- 
matics section. 


Antigo high school has just completed a very suc- 
cessful experiment in vocational guidance. This year 
a two day program was tried, but it proved to be 
so stimulating to the students that a whole week 
will be set aside for this educational feature next 
year. As a climax of this year’s program Mr. C. M. 
Sanford, a professional guidance expert, was called 
in and gave some helpful advice to the individual 
students who consulted with him. 
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Take Advantage of Our 
January Clearance Sale 
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FINE FURS 


EVERY FUR COAT 
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Greatly Reduced 




















Summer Session 
Nine Weeks 








JUNE 15, 1931 


— tom The 


AUGUST 13, 1931 
Stout Institute 








In pleasant, attractive surroundings, in a 
complete, modern school plant, the Summer 
Session at The Stout Institute offers an un- 
usual oportunitty for professional improve- 
ment and_ recreational activities. The 
courses offered are: 


EDUCATION 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
SCIENCE 
ENGLISH 


HOME ECONOMICS—Regular courses in 
all lines of Home Economics Education 
and short unit courses given by special- 
ists. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—Many shop 
and drawing courses including units in 
modern general shops. 


Living and other expenses are very rea- 
sonable. The regular program schedule is 
supplemented by a fine list of special speak- 
ers and_conference leaders. For Summer 
Session Bulletin including specific program 
schedules and other detailed information, 
address: 


Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 
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SCHOOL FUND 


Os posnaaryy 


How to Help Your School 
Win One 


$1425 in cash ... to be given to 
schools in children’s flower contest 


Tus is the advance an- 
nouncement of a most unusual 
event—the National Flower 
Appreciation Contest, to be 
held between February 14 and 
April 15, under auspices of the 
Society of American Florists. 

Strictly educational in 
nature, this contest will be lim- 
ited to school children. Its pur- 
pose is to develop in the youth 
of our nation a true love of 
flowers. 


Prizes for Students 
and Schools 


The Contest is built around an 
interesting puzzle-and-paint 
booklet, which will make ideal 
classroom ‘‘busy work.’’ 
Twenty-five flowers are shown 
in full color, with useful data 
on each. 1603 cash prizes total- 
ing $8,000, will go to the win- 
ning students. 

And in addition, the schools 
attended by the 53 major prize- 
winners willeach receive a spe- 
cial cash award of $25 to $100 
for their school funds. Thus 
your co-operation benefits not 
only the child, but also the 
school. Here are the awards: 


To School of Grand Prize 
Winner.. . $100.00 
To School of ‘Second Prize 
inner. 
To  nonoel ‘of Third Prize 


To's rae of First Prize 
Winner, each state, Dist. 
Columbia and Canada. 





If your local florist dis- 
plays this emblem, he 
can supply you with 
Flower Appreciation 
Contest puzzle booklets. 


SPECIAL COUPON FOR TEACHERS 


Society of American Florists, 
National Flower Appreciation Contest, 
136 E. Market St., Indianapolis. 

I have a class of students. Please send par- 
ticulars of your forthcoming contest, and tell me how my 
— win one of the special School Fund Awards. 
I teach the 


Six Wisconsin high school students won places in 
the contest recently conducted throughout the nation 
in editorial writing, news judgment, and news writ- 
ing by Quill & Scroll, national honorary high school 
journalistic society. Wisconsin state winners in the 
editorial writing contest were: 


First: Louise Nys, Central high school, Superior 
Second: Frank Kleiler, Shorewood high school, 
Milwaukee 


Third: Donald Raymore, 
school, Milwaukee 


Fourth: John Hanrahan, West High, Green Bay. 


Washington high 


Hermline Lynn, Washington high school, Milwau- 
kee, took 10th place in the national news writing con- 
test, while Edmund Schmidt from the same school 
took fifth place in the news judgment contest for. 
the east central states division. 


The Wisconsin High School Journalism Council, 
meeting in connection with the annual state high 
school journalism conference, at Madison, Nov. 28- 
29, voted to sponsor a course in journalistic writing 
to be taught in all Wisconsin secondary schools as 
a part of English composition work. Officers elected 
were: Jack W. Jareo, Marinette, president; Miss Lil- 
lian Chase, Racine, secretary-treasurer, and Miss Har- 
riet N. Jaeger, Sheboygan, member of the executive 
committee. 


W. F. Roecker, Boys’ Technical high school, Mil- 
waukee was re-appointed secretary of the Central 
Association of Science and Mathematics Teachers at 
their annual convention, held in Milwaukee, No- 
vember 28-29. H. Clyde Krenerick, Milwaukee, and 
William Hart, University of Wisconsin were elected 
directors. 
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Miss Gertrude C. Thuss, formerly connected with 
the schools of Appleton and. Antigo, has accepted a 
position in the English department of Oshkosh High 
school, succeeding Miss Luella Meter. 


Press reports from Oshkosh reveal the fact that 
the Lincoln and Park schools of that city have been 
equipped with all-school radio equipment since May 
1929. Mr. W. N. Skowlund, principal of the schools, 
was instrumental in introducing this novel form of 
instruction to the educational system of Oshkosh. 
Besides giving lessons in music appreciation Mr. 
Skowlund has presented programs of history, nature 
study, debate, literature, and vocational guidance over 
the air. - 


A small volume called “Poems,” by Miss Kath- 
erine Mary Lane, fifth grade teacher at the Roosevelt 
school, has been presented to the city library by Miss 
Lane. The booklet will be marketed by Miss Lane, 
who has taught in Janesville for a number of years. 


The Oshkosh board of education voted down the 
resolution to change the status of the high school 
from an “independent’’ school to a “‘free’’ school. 
By retaining the old classification the school does not 
become eligible to receive between $300 and $400 a 
year in state aid, a sum which is granted high 
schools classified as “‘free’’. 


The Dan E. Getchel post of the American Legion, 
Waupun, presented a Christmas tree to every rural 
school near Waupun. 


M. C. Palmer, principal of the Marathon county 
normal school, was the main speaker at the dedi- 
catory ceremonies at the opening of the new school 
in District No. 2, Marathon county. 


Owing to an outbreak of scarlet fever in the Wool- 
son school, Loomis, the Christmas program was post- 
poned. Miss Sweningson, the teacher, was among 
those ill. 


The Long Lake school house, near Bear Lake, was 
completely destroyed by fire last month. Hunters 
passing the school spread the alarm, but nothing 
could be done to save the building. 


The Fort Atkinson high school band furnished the 
music for the Missouri-Wisconsin basketball game, 
held in the new Wisconsin field house, December 22. 
The colorful band made a decided “hit” with the 
thousands who attended the game. Even Roundy, 
sage of a Madison paper expressed himself in this 
characteristic way . they looked fine in them 
suits they had and they deserve a fine hand on com- 
ing over here to help as they did.” 


Milwaukee teachers have instituted a campaign for 
properly ventilated school rooms. Their demands are 
backed up by John P. Koehler, health commissioner. 


Milton C. Potter, superintendent of schools, Mil- 
waukee, has just published the 71st annual report 
on the kindergarten system of that city. The report 
is 100 pages in length, and contains many interesting 
Statistics and pictures. 


Hales Corners again presents a fine Christmas edi- 
tion of their school paper, “Halestones’”. The De- 
cember number is attractively bound in a heavy green 
cover stock with appropriate holiday illustrations. 





Start the 

| New Year 
without a 

financial worry 


you can have $50 to $300 
to pay bills at once 


The Household Finance Corporation has a unique 
plan to help teachers out of money difficulties. It 
enables you to borrow $50 to $300 in a thoroughly 
business-like and private manner. No inquiries 
are made among friends or relatives. Your School 
Board is not notified. No signatures are required 
except your own. No assignments are taken. 

Because Household occupies the leading posi- 
tion in its field, through a greater volume and effi- 
cient operation it is able to charge nearly a third 
less interest on $120 to $300 than that usually 
asked for small loans. 

You are invited to visit the nearest Household 
office for more complete information. Or use the 
convenient coupon below, mailing it to the near- 
est address. 


| HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 





WISCONSIN OFFICES 
APPLETON, 2nd Floor MADISON, 3rd Floor 
303 W. College Avenue First National Bank Bldg. 
BELOIT, 4th Floor MILWAUKEE, 6th Floor 
Strong Building Century Building 


OSHKOSH, 6th Floor 
FOND DU LAC, 6th Floor First National Bank Bldg. 
Room 627, Commercial 


National Bank Building RACINE, 3rd Floor 


cunioanta. sak 00 Arcade Building 
, 3rd Floor 
Schwasts Building SHEBOYGAN, 5th Floor 


Security Building 
LA CROSSE, 4th Floor WAUSAU, 4th Floor 
Frank T. Hoeschler Bldg. 


American Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 
-T MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
Please tell me more about your borrowing plan for 
school teachers. This does not obligate me to 
borrow or put me to any expense. 
' ( 





L. Amount I wish to borrow.... 6... cece eeceeeceeenees 
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School bands from Cudahy and Shorewood high 
schools, Milwaukee, played at the inauguration, at 
Madison, January 5th. 


H. H. Fuller, Madison, vice-president of the Madi- 
son Kiwanis Club last year is serving as president of 
that organization this year. 


The American Vocational Association convention, 
held in Milwaukee the early part of December, was 
one of the largest and best in the history of the As- 
sociation, according to visitors from all states in the 
Union. Meetings of State Superintendents of Public 
Instruction and State Directors of Vocational Edu- 
cation were also held in Milwaukee during the same 
week. Both were well attended and proved to be 
very successful. 


Many Wisconsin teachers actively participated in 
the fifteenth annual convention of The National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Speech, held at the Stevens 
hotel, Chicago, December 29-31, and January 1. 
The following Wisconsin teachers appeared on the 
general or sectional programs: Raymond H. Bar- 
nard, State Teachers’ College, La Crosse; Mary Vir- 
ginia Rodigan, Milwaukee State Teachers’ college; 
Professor Andrew T. Weaver, J. Russell Lane, Mrs. 
Mildred F. Berry, Gertrude E. Johnson, Robert W. 
West, H. L. Ewbank, Gladys Borchers, all of the 
University of Wisconsin; Pauline B. Camp, Madi- 
son; and Lavilla A. Ward, Madison. 


Miss Alice Scott, county supervisor of Barron 
county reports that 165 rural and state graded teachers 
are members of the W. T. A.; four out of five 
cities in the county are 100%; that the Barron 
County Rural Normal school is 100%, and that there 
are 19 100% state graded schools and 21 100% 
towns in Barron County. Nice work, Miss Scott! 


Beginning November 18 Station WKBH, La 
Crosse, broadcast a series of eight talks on physical 
education by members of the faculty of the La 
Crosse State Teachers College. Talks were given by 
Mr. W. J. Wittich, Head of the Department, Messrs. 
C. H. Reuter, F. J. Lipovetz, Howard L. Johnson, 
and Leon Miller, and the Misses Violet Stockham, 
E. L. Wilder, and Bernice Wood. 


Two hundred ninety superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, directors of high school curricula, county 
normal school principals, presidents and members of 
faculties of State Teacher Colleges, endowed colleges, 
and the University of Wisconsin attended the School 
Men’s Week program at Madison the early part of 
December. 


Necrology 


Edward Sprague, 82, formerly connected with the 
schools of Elkhorn, died on December 23, at Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Sprague was born in Waterloo on 
June 8, 1848, the day Wisconsin became a state. 
He became a teacher when he was 16 years old, 
after which he attended Platteville Normal, graduat- 
ing in the first class from that institution, on June 24, 
1869. From 1873-1877 Mr. Sprague was principal of 
Elkhorn high school. 


Mrs. L. A. Winn (mee Mary Skewis) former 
teacher in Neillsville died at her home in Poynette 
the middle of December. 
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Miss Ida C. Juttin, former teacher in the Osh- 
kosh schools, died at an Oshkosh hospital Decem- 
ber 17th. Miss Juttin had not taught for many years. 


Martin L. Smith, 80, retired educator of Racine 
died at his home December 20th. Mr. Smith was 
principal of the Franklin school for more than 40 
years. When, due to his advanced age, the school 
board deemed it advisable to relieve him of heavy 
duties, the post of assistant superintendent of schools 
was created for him and then abolished when he 
retired six years ago. 


Mrs. Isaiah Beck (nee Emma Hansen), a teacher 
in Beloit schools for a number of years, died at her 
home in Hartland last month. She is survived by her 
husband and a small daughter. 


Miss Minnie Olive Siders, 50, for 15 years a 
teacher in Milwaukee schools died at her home De- 
cember 9th. Prior to her death Miss Siders taught 
in the Wisconsin Avenue school. 


_ Robert Ryd, 59, itinerant instructor in the paint- 
ing classes of Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Green Bay, 
and Manitowoc vocational schools died suddenly at 
his home in Green Bay on December 14 as a result 
of heart trouble. 


Miss Eda E. Erickson, for many years connected 
with the schools of La Crosse, died December 8th 
after an illness of nearly five weeks. From 1888-1898 
Miss Erickson taught in the Onalaska schools, and 
from 1898 to the time of her death she taught in 
Webster school, La Crosse. 


Mrs. Henry N. Zufelt, 56, teacher in the Sheboygan 
vocational school, died at her home after an illness 
of long duration. Mrs. Zufelt had been in ill health 
for the past year, but continued her teaching until 
six months ago when she was forced to resign. 


Miss Elizabeth McNiel, first supervisor of art in 
the public schools of Stevens Point, died on De- 
cember 3 at the home of friends, in Three Rivers, 
Michigan. Miss McNiel was supervisor of art in 
Stevens Point during the late nineties, after which 
she continued her work in the Fond du Lac schools. 
She has not taught for many years. 


Mrs. John Bahan (nee Miss Tess Hurley), former 
teacher at the Marathon County Rural Normal school 
died at Prairie du Chien on December 1st. Mrs. 
Bahan was married a year ago last summer, leaving 
iy Marathon County normal faculty in the spring 
of 1929. 


Miss Mary Ella Cox, 54, a teacher of Rock and 
Dane county schools for several years, died at her 
home in the town of Fulton, on November 24th. 
Miss Cox was forced to retire from teaching several 
years ago when her health failed. 


Mrs. Antoinette Schock, 24, teacher in the Wau- 
kesha schools, died in a Milwaukee hospital, No- 
vember 24th, following an automobile accident on 
November 18th. 


William H. Luehr, 69, former principal of high 
schools at Sheboygan Falls and New Holstein, and 
later teacher in Manitowoc high school died at the 
home of his daughter, in Wauwatosa on Decem- 
ber 20th. During the last six years Mr. Luehr was 
chief examiner for the Wisconsin Civil Service com- 
mission. 
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SAAN ERI I Pe as my 





Again We Welcome the 


Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
to Manchester's! 


And this time we welcome them to a brand 


new storel A store where they can find all of 
oy the smart new things to wear and 


, 'S> unusual little souvenirs to take 
ee i home with them. And 


“a on the third floor of 


chester's, right near 






the new Man- 





the Gift Shop, are the Beauty 
and Bobby Shops, which every 
teacher will wan< to visit during her 
stay in Madison. And then after 


a busy day of at- 
tending convention 
sessions and of ; 
shopping, the beautifully furnished 
rest room on the second floor is the 
logical place to spend a few pleasant 
moments, where writing desks and telephones 


are at one's disposal. 


Harry-S-Manchester-Inc- 
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MURIAP GE ILS. 


25 So. Pinckney St. TENNEY BUILDING Madison, Wisc. 


Welcome 


Southern Wisconsin Teachers. Assn 


We Specialize in Women’s Apparel as Most of You Know 





| “Mangel 
Maid” Fan Tan 
Frocks For iagsta 
School Our Own 
Street Or Brand 
Formal 1.00 - 1.25 
| Wear 1.65 








We Are One Of The Largest Retailers Of Silk Lingerie In The Country. 
Our Policy of “Guaranteed Satisfaction” has prompted many of you 


to repeatedly favor us with your patronage. We pledge anew 
“Greater Effort” to continue worthy of your confidence. 


MANGELS:. 
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It's a matter 
for thought, 
we || agree! 


This problem of determining just which place 
in Madison to do your spring shopping . . . 
but we want you to know that you'll find 
our store a friendly one, ready to meet your 
demands for unusual merchandise at prices 
you'll like to pay! 











We will mail you in due time a cir- 
cular of specials both timely and de- 
sirable on frocks, hosiery, shoes, 
hats, and gloves to give you the op- 
portunity to own economically a 
brand new spring outfit! 

















| BARON BROTHERS, Inc. 


14-18 W. Mifflin St., (on the square) 











APT 


1 
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3 Smart Dresses 


For The Price You Ordinarily 
PAY FOR ONE! 


Hill’s Store cordially invites teachers attend- 


ing the convention to 
shopping headquarter 
Dresses have been rec 


New 
Spring 
Dresses 


with gay prints and 
solid colors. Cowl 
necklines, peplums, 
jackets, flaring 
sleeves, deep cuffs, 
low pleats, side 
drapes—every imag- 
inable new fashion. 
Sizes 12 to 50. All 
are real values— 








Complete Service 
Second Floor 











Visit Our Corset Dept. 


marked at an almost 
unbelievable sav- 
ings! 












make this store their 
s. 500 New Spring 
eived from New York, 


99 


to sell at this special low price! 











Sale on the 
Second Floor 








Spring 


Gloves! 


New Arrivals! 







Fine Kid - ioe, 
one _— $ .95 Rayon 

por ape- —— | Underwear. 
skin gloves. we | Pastel 

New colors. shades All @ 
All sizes. sizes. " 


Sale of Women’s 


Undies! 





In All The New Shades 







Get One of These 














Special Showing Friday and Saturday 
New Spring 


HATS 
$1.98 


























: Smart i or als one Cele- 
Hosiery! | Purses! ou eee oe 
Firat Quali- ee on brim 
youn? tate QR irae $4y.95 “—r 
— —" . styles, with =| See the new array of 1931 colors! 
Hose. _—— Silk All headsizes. Second Floor. 
q —— New 7 oo" 
pring jove 
— Ly I L L ’ y ee 
Frocks PAJAMAS 
$ 1 a oe 5 Madison .... State at Dayton St. .98c 
Lovely nev, “Zines | First Quality Merchandise---Lowest Prices | scytes. “ant sizes. 











































Ss ON s 


BAL BAN 


